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NESS 


SPENDING millions upon millions on vast 
modernization programs, the steel indus- 
try marches forward to bigger markets, to 
lower production costs and tremendous 
expansion. Not many years ago steel was 
steel, but today there are hundreds of 
different alloy combinations which offer 
the user exactly the type of steel best 
fitted to his needs. We are glad to honor 
this basic industry on this month’s cover. 


Wirnovut the technical progress of the 
steel industry, our light weight, speedy 
trains would still be a dream of the future, 
and automobile making a handicraft 
operation. 


HoME BUILDING may be revolutionized as 
the steel industry develops new building 
materials and perfects erection methods 
to lower costs and bring mass production 
into this most important of all activities. 
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of financing modern business 








HE DEFINITE benefits provided by 

discounting accounts receivable 
are recognized by leaders all along 
the front line of industry. Thousands 
of top flight manufacturers and 
wholesalers now speed up business 
through this modern way of keeping 
capital constantly liquid and at work. 


Selling, or discounting, accounts re- 
ceivable is a simple method of getting 
immediate cash for the merchandise 
you have sold. It is flexible and con- 
venient. It is safer and quicker than 
a mortgage, stock issue or other 
expedient as a means of providing 
working capital. It costs no more— 


in many cases, less. 


Two-way Benefit 
in Discounting Accounts 


In the plainest language, here is a 
financing system that has a double- 
action benefit . . . to your creditors 
and suppliers as well as to yourself. 
Your improved cash position 
will benefit your merchandise 
creditors. They’d rather see you 
taking discounts than awaiting 





full maturities or asking extensions. 
The quicker you pay, the more you 
can buy from them and the less their 
money is tied up. 


With cash in lieu of book assets, you 
are in a position to discount bills, 
purchase at.lower prices, finance a 
greater volume of sales ... all of 
which add to your profits. 


Corporations, Insurance 
Companies Invest Surpluses 


Government agencies, Federal reserve 
banks, and sound strong financial 
institutions everywhere countenance 
this sensible financing practice. 
Great industrial corporations, insur- 
ance companies and estates invest 
surplus funds with us for employ- 
ment in this financing project. If 
your business is in the least ham- 
pered or held back by inadequate 
liquid capital, why not investigate. 
A brief consultation will show if 
we can help you. All corre- 
spondence and interviews are 
strictly confidential and carry 
no obligations. . . Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WE USE OUR DITTO 
DUPLICATOR FOR 
ACCOUNTING STATE: 
MENTS, BULLETINS 
AND PRICE SHEETS. 







Among hun- 
dreds of enthusi- 
astic Ditto users 
the great flexibil- 
ity and adapt- 
ability of Ditto is 
often a source of 
wonder. In one 
concern itis used 
for quick, accu- 
rate copies of accounting statements, 
bulletins, reports, price sheets, maps 
and graphs. In another it is used for 
complex groups of forms such as or- 
der invoice sets, production-control, 
purchase order or payroll systems. 



























The reason is obvious. Ditto makes 
copies of anything typed, written or 
drawn—direct from the original; no sten- 
cil, type or carbon. You can write with 
pen or pencil, typewriter, addressing 
or billing equipment, take that original 
to Ditto and make your copies. Ditto 
reproduces all or any part of the data 
on any weight or size of paper at 
absurdly low cost. 


Our booklet ‘‘Copies—Their Place in Business” 
tells fully how Ditto can save money in your 
business. Return this coupon for a copy. No 
cost or obligation. 


DITTO THE ONE WRITING METHOD-:- DITTO 


DITTO Ine. 


646 S. Oakley Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO + DITTO 
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LETTERS and 
COMMENT 





Trade Areas 
To the Editor: 


We are experimenting with the use of 
tabulating machines on our sales records. 

We would like to use numbers for geo- 
graphic locations that would be easily 
applied. We believe that county numbers 
are too numerous to begin with and re- 
quire a lot of geographic references for 
indexing. 

Do you know of any concern that has 
worked out a division of the United States 
into two to four hundred trade area di- 
visions? Any information you can give us 
will be appreciated.—F. I. Brown, sales 
manager, Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. 


To Reavers: None of the members of 
our editorial staff has any record of any- 
one having worked out a division of the 
United States in two or four hundred 
numbered trade area divisions. If any sub- 
scriber reads this who has worked out 
such a system, Mr. Brown and the edi- 
tors would appreciate learning the facts. 


U. §. Chamber 
To the Editor: 


Your editorial on Page 9 of the recent 
issue of your journal regarding the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce has been brought 
to the writer’s attention, therefore, I de- 
sire to make some comments thereon. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
at no time represented the small business 
man and has always been controlled by 
the large national corporations and the 
utility heads of the nation and they have 
always advocated things detrimental to 
small business and favored things that 
were for big corporations and utilities. 

It would be the best thing that could 
happen if the U. S. Chamber could be 
dissolved and their field men withdrawn 
from any further activities—A. A. 
RircHeson, American Body and Equip- 
ment Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Popular Accounting Plan 
To the Editor: 


Will you kindly provide us with the 
name of the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment used by the Maybelline Company, as 
described on Page 21, February issue of 
AmeERICAN Busrness and also any further 
information you may have concerning this 
installation —F. W. Scuimpp, Jr., credit 
manager, L. Hummel’s Sons, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 


In a recent issue of your magazine I 
notice with interest an article on the 












WE USE OUR DITTO 
FOR A COMPLETE 
ORDER INVOICE 
AND SALES ANAL: 
YSIS SYSTEM.. 








A typical exam- 
ple of Ditto’s 
great flexibility is 
provided by the 
Ditto order and 
invoice and sales 
analysis system, 
wherein Ditto 
provides all of the 
records required 
to start an order through the house and 
follow the transaction right up to the 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment—all from a single writing. 






















Such a system provides for all copies 
necessary to ship the order, including 
bills of lading, shipping tags and labels. 
It provides all necessary billing and 
accounting copies including a ledger 
copy by means of which you eliminate 
posting to customer’s accounts. It pro- 
vides unit slips of all items on the 
order from which you prepare sales 
analyses by commodities, branches or 
salesmen. No other method can do all 
this. No other way is it possible to do 
it at such low cost. 


The Ditto representative will be glad to explain 
the Ditto order invoice and sales analysis sys- 
tem to you. Simply return this coupon. No 
cost or obligation. 
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SUPER-STRONG 
DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP 


Vul-Cot—the business wastebasket. 


In the business offices of America, where 
top performance of each piece of equip- 
ment is demanded as a matter of course, 
there is a five to one preference for Vul-Cot. 


Constructed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre, Vul-Cot is backed with 
the maker's positive guarantee. There is 
NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. The 
super-strong, double-rolled fibre top will 
take 100 lbs. of pressure. 


Light in weight. Solid sides and bottom. 
Vul-Cot, the Nation- 

al wastebasket, is 

available in sizes 

and shapes to meet 

every business 

need. In colors to 

match office fur- 

nishings. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





round table used by the Maybelline Com- 
pany of Chicago for their bookkeeping 
and posting. 

We are interested in purchasing such a 
table and a billing machine similar to the 
one they use. Would you be good enough 
to let us know where we may purchase 
these articles?>—M. J. Watery, president, 
W. Walley, Inc., New York City. 


To the Editor: 


I am very much interested in the turn- 
table described in your February issue 
under the title, “Now Statements Go Out 
on Time.” 

Can you give me any information as to 
where I might be able to obtain a similar 
table?—T. Levy, Nannette Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GenTLEMEN: The equipment described 
in the article on the accounting methods 
of the Maybelline Company was made by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. That is, Burroughs 
made the accounting machine and posture 
chair in which the operator is shown sit- 
ting. The turntable was designed and 
made especially for the use of the May- 
belline Company. 


Chicago Flower Show 


To the Editor: 


I noticed in your schedule of March 
events that there is to be an International 
Flower Show in New York on March 15. 
Is there to be a flower show in Chicago 
this year, and if so, when will it be held? 
Is space available for exhibitors?—A. E. 
BuackstToneE, Chicago. 


Mr. Buiacxstone: The annual Chicago 
Flower Show will be held on the Navy 
Pier the week of April 3 to 11. It is spon- 
sored by the Garden Clubs of Illinois. 
Space is available for commercial displays 
of products used in the home or garden 
at nominal rates. The chairman of the 
Chicago Flower Show is Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes, Room 307, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Executive's Lamp 
To the Editor: 


I hasten to assure you that I not only 
liked the “new dress” of American Busi- 
ness but I was particularly impressed 
with the several new editorial features in- 
troduced in the January issue, and the 
“100 Ideas That Save Time and Money 
for Servel, Inc.” 

If the editorials under “The Trend of 
Business” are going to be a monthly fea- 
ture, then I am going to be looking for- 
ward with genuine anticipation to each 
number, and I can tell you in all sincerity 
that I feel there is plenty of constructive 
thought packed in the editorials on Pages 
8 and 9. To prove that I did go over the 
January issue carefully, I found on Page 
66 a description of what you have termed 
an “executive lamp” manufactured by the 
Greist Manufacturing Company and al- 
though I thumbed over the pages care- 
fully I could not find an advertisement 
tying in with this write-up of what I be- 


lieve to be the very lamp I want. So please 
let me know where this concern is located 
so I can write for prices—W. V. Ba.iew, 
sales manager, Dr. Pepper Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. Batiew: You can obtain the execu- 
tive’s lamp mentioned on Page 66 of our 
January issue from the Greist Manufac- 
turing Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. We also suggest that you turn to 
Page 40 of this issue where you will find 
an advertisement of a lamp made by the 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 


Management Engineers 
To the Editor: 


As subscribers to American Business 
I am wondering if it would be possible 
for you to supply us with a list of com- 
panies or organizations specializing in 
management and who, in many cases are 
termed “business efficiency experts,” whose 
services are typical of the George S. May 
Company.—M. A. Spayp, manager sales 
planning division, Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Mr. Spayp: There is an Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers. The 
association standards are high and ad- 
mittance to it is considered a recommen- 
dation to the firm elected to membership. 
The members are: George S. Armstrong 
and Company, Inc., Barrington Associates, 
Inc.; Business Research Corporation; 
Wallace Clark and Company; Emerson 
Engineers; William S. Ford, Inc.; Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Inc.; Griffenhagen and 
Associates; Hopf, Kent, Willard and 
Company; W. H. Leffingwell, Inc.; Wil- 
liam O. Lichtner Associates; McKinsey, 
Wellington and Company; Miller, Frank- 
lin and Company, Inc.; Stevenson, Jordan 
and Harrison; Trundle Engineering Co. 


Correspondence Form 
To the Editor: 


Let me congratulate you on your new 
face for the American Bustness—and 
for the top-notch articles in the January 
edition. 

May I point out that in January, 1936, 
The Teleoptic Company, Racine, with 
which I am now associated, started using 
the suggestion in, “New Correspondence 
Form,” as related on Page 16 of the 
January issue. This company uses it in 
this manner: 

January 21, 1937 
Reply to 1-18-37 

We certainly are pleased to hear that 
others have picked up this idea, for we 
find that it is much easier for a person 
going through a file to grasp the contents 
of a letter when this form is used than 
when the “Your letter of .. .” form was 
“the one and only.” 

And Mr. Davis is right—I’ll bet a lot 
of readers will “pop-up” claiming previ- 
ous use of the idea—but he certainly can 
be confident that whenever they started, 
it wasn’t long before him.—Boris L. Bos- 
ROFF, editorial consultant, Racine, Wis. 
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Eyes DO THE BIGGEST PART 
OF TODAY'S WORK 


GIVE THEM GOOD LIGHT 
wits G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


Every employer of people 
is an employer of eyes. 
So every employer should know that 
at least half of all office workers 
have defective eyesight . . . need 
better lighting. 


The chart at the right shows what 
is happening to the eyes of indoor 
workers. Eye defects reach their peak 
among draftsmen and stenographers 
whose occupations require particu- 
larly close seeing. 


Good light helps ail eyes to see faster 
and better, but it helps people with 
defective eyesight even more than 
those with normal eyesight. In a test, 


in which the level of illumination was 
increased from 3 to 12 footcandles, 
a group with normal eyes performed 
its task 14% faster, while a group with 
defective eyes increased its speed 22%. 


One important step toward better 
light is to insist that all lamps in 
your office or plant bear the mark 
§. These lamps give you all the 
light you pay for—they Stay Brighter 
Longer than inferior substitutes. 
® 

Other helpful suggestions for securing 
better lighting, which will reduce fatigue 
and increase efficiency, are contained in an 
interesting, new, 35-page illustrated book- 
let, “Lighting for Seeing in the Office.” 
Mail the coupon for a free copy. 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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WHY INDOOR WORKERS NEED BETTER 
LIGHT .. . Note that eye defects increase 
as occupations bring workers indoors..« 
give them harder eye tasks and less light. 
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Larger sizes of G-E MAZDA 
lamps are now lower in 
price than ever before. 





Dept. 166-AB, General Electric Co. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, free, the helpful new book- 
let, “Lighting for Seeing in the Office.” 


Co. name 





By 





Address 





City 
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NE of the crack-pot fea- 
tures about the Undistrib- 
uted Profits Tax is that 
it puts a penalty on the use 
of modern equipment. It 
seems almost unbelievable 
that a government which 
plumes itself on its liberal 
policies should father such 
a law. In spite of the half- 
baked theories about over- 
expansion of American 
producing facilities, the 
blunt fact is that the only 
way our American stand- 
ard of living can be main- 
tained is by lower prices 

made possible by improved methods and equipment. 

An unofficial poll of senators in Congress shows 
that they now realize somebody went off half-cocked 
when the Undistributed Profits Tax was enacted. This 
poll shows a majority favors modifying the law. That 
is good news. In no other way can wages be ad- 
vanced to keep pace with living costs. At least 10 
per cent of a company’s earnings should be put back 
into better equipment, and that amount should be 
exempt from tax. Business has a right to demand 
that this be done, not for the sake of its own profits, 
if you please, but for the sake of its employees whose 
welfare depends upon their facilities for creating 
wealth. One need only look at the textile industry to 
see what happens when equipment is not kept up to 
date. Backward management in Britain and America 
gave Japan an opportunity which these smart people 
were quick to seize. If this law is allowed to stand, a 
long line of industries will be in the same boat. 


Outlawing Chain Stores 


The state of Florida is on its way to pass legisla- 
tion which will make it compulsory for those owning 
or operating a retail store to be residents of the state, 
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and only one store in any one line may be operated in 
Florida by the same ownership. The bill is known as 
the Florida “Recovery Act,” and according to our 
information has a good chance of being enacted into 
law. Leading lawyers in the state hold that it is 
constitutional and can be enforced in the courts. 

Here we have another ridiculous example of class 
legislation intended to get rid of competition by law. 
You can’t blame the independents for trying it. We 
have a few competitors ourselves whom we would like 
to see put out of business by some kind of Recovery 
Act. But it is our guess that this latest effort to bury 
the chain store will be just about as effective as burn- 
ing mail-order catalogs in the public square. It may 
remove the chain stores, but it won’t remove the con- 
ditions which make them possible. So long as the 
present spread between the cost of goods and the 
price which the ultimate consumer must pay remains 
needlessly high, the door is wide open for any com- 
petitor who can do a more efficient selling job. While 
the chain stores are being kicked out the front door, 
the co-ops will sneak in the back door. Then the inde- 
pendents will wish they had the chain stores back. We 
hold no brief for the chains, or for any other method 
of distribution. We sympathize with the independents 
in their fight. But frankly, we think they have to dig 
deeper and get at the root of their troubles, which is 
better management. 


OQuerworked Words 


It is characteristic of the selling and advertising 
fraternity to use complicated words to express simple 
ideas. We are forever thinking up words that sound 
important. When I was a cub reporter on a New York 
advertising journal everybody was talking about 
“consumer demand,” “prospect qualification,” “rota- 
tion of sales.” It was the age of “efficiency” and 
“systematization.” Then came “domination of buy- 
ers,” “the dominant idea in advertising,” and we went 
off on that tangent for a while. Today we hear much 
about “consumer acceptance,” “milline rates,” and 
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“merchandising” this, that and the other thing. Now 
these are all good words but we overdo them. We use 
them so much that they lose their meaning. They 
throw an atmosphere of mystery and weirdness around 
methods which should be discussed in the simplest 
terms. As a speaker at the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club suggested the other day, it would be a good thing 
if we gave these fancy names a needed rest, and use 
words which everyone can understand; words which 
have the strength and wholesomeness that go with 
simplicity. The English language is rich in these 
forceful, colorful Anglo-Saxon words. Let’s use more 
of them. 


While on the subject of loosely used words, let’s 
turn the spotlight on “labor” saving. Here is a word 
that has been used too long to describe machinery and 
equipment designed to cut the cost of manufacture. In 
England, the trades unions are still fighting “labour” 
saving machinery on the ground that it increases 
unemployment! The contrary is true. By increasing 
our capacity to produce cheaply, we increase our 
ability to consume. That increases, rather than de- 
creases, employment. When the first typesetting ma- 
chine was installed in the composing room of the 
New York T'ribune, it was looked upon by the crafts- 
men as a job killer. The unions contended that it would 
glut the market with hand compositors. That was 
fifty years ago. At that time the membership of the 
International Typographical Union was 21,214, in- 
cluding compositors, pressmen, and other allied 
trades. These men worked sixty hours a week, for an 
hourly wage of 40 cents. Then came mechanization 
and low-cost printing. Low-cost printing led to an 
advertising boom. Today there are 73,500 crafts- 
men registered with unions allied to the printing 
trades. These craftsmen work forty hours and receive 
on an average about $1.25 an hour. So in an economic 
sense the typesetting machine proved to be a job 
creator, rather than a job killer. And that is true 
of practically all cost-cutting equipment, whether it 
is used in the factory or in the office. 


A speaker recently warned members of the Chicago 
Rotary Club against closed minds. “It would be won- 
derful,” he said, “if we business men would make it a 
rule to change our ideas every year.” I don’t know if 
his premise will stand analysis, but it is a fact that 
many business men are handicapped because they 
cling to outmoded ideas. Walter Daly, who had much 
to do with the early success of the G.E. refrigerator, 
tells about Wilson Mizner who a few years ago was 
widely known on Broadway as a promoter. Mizner 
went to the Yukon and ended his days out in Holly- 
wood running a restaurant. Somebody asked him how 
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he accounted for his success in the restaurant busi- 
ness. “I’ve found it easier,” he replied, “to stick a 
steak into their heads than an idea.” I’m sure many 
sales managers will agree with Mizner when it comes 
to getting ideas into the heads of salesmen. Most 
salesmen cling to old viewpoints like a Scotchman 
clings to a shilling. This fact was demonstrated during 
the first year of the depression. It required almost 
superhuman effort to get salesmen to change their 
methods of working; to realize that when business is 
twice as hard to get, they must work twice as hard 
to get it. We live in a changing age. New laws, new 
conditions, new thinking call for new methods. If we 
expect to hold our place in the parade of business, 
we have to change our ideas and our methods, as the 
world changes around us. 


Macaulay's Prophecy 


Back in 1857 Lord Macaulay, the great British 
historian, wrote a letter to a friend predicting that 
the time would come in America when the poor would 
fall upon the rich and “either some Caesar or Napo- 
leon will seize the reins of government with a strong 
hand or your republic will be plundered and laid waste 
by the barbarians of the twentieth century, as the 
Roman empire was in the fifth.” He concluded with 
these widely quoted words: “Your constitution is all 
sail and no anchor.” Recent events have given fresh 
point to Lord Macaulay’s prophecy. Indeed, so wide- 
spread is the feeling that the last barrier against mob 
rule has been crashed, that some business men are 
again taking to their storm cellars. The breakdown 
of law in Michigan, the subordinating of the judicial 
department of government to the executive, are neces- 
sarily disturbing to business men. But let us not 
forget, that in 1857 when Macaulay made his proph- 
ecy, he envisioned a “new” England that would be as 
thickly populated as “old” England. He did not con- 
sider the great agricultural West, and the passing 
of the balance of political power to those peoples. The 
average farmer is a capitalist at heart, even if only 
a renter. Except in the debt-ridden areas he is a 
respecter of property rights. His interests, and the 
interests of the radical labor element, are directly op- 
posed. He may line up with them, as he did in 1936, 
but any permanent alliance is most unlikely. As 
labor legislation forces the price of manufactured 
goods upward, the less the farmer can buy. The pres- 
ent government in Washington, which holds power 
only with the consent of the agricultural voters of 
the West and Middle West, cannot ride two horses 
indefinitely. In time, the pendulum will swing back. 
The machinery about to be set up in the interests of 
organized labor may prove to be a two-edged sword. 
Be that as it may, so long as the farmers of America 
cast the deciding vote, we are not greatly worried 
about Macaulay’s dire prophecy, nor are we fearful 
of the safety of American institutions.—J. C. A. 
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The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and the net pay for all employees. 
Separate totals for all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s SI 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 1 
permanently by the employee. 
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PAY CHECK or pay envelope d 
' 

Since the check or pay envelope is written with the above three fe 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. a 
; These four payroll records can be produced as one fast job rs 
on any one of the many new payroll machines Burroughs at 
provides especially for this work. Regardless of the size of al 
your payroll, or the nature of your payroll handling pe 
problem—these new machines can bring to you the sub- de 
stantial savings in time and money they are bringing to te: 
many concerns in all lines of business. It will pay you to th 
investigate. For quick action, telephone your local Bur- on 

roughs office or wire direct today. Or mail the coupon. 
: de 
co 
SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! me 
: BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6043 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. : of 
: Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms ° res 
. for compiling figures required by the Social Security Act. . fac 
: Name__ ee ee ee ce Type of Business___ ple See : fac 
: Address __ _ Pe cende eale " : wh 
SssdES Cbs os de ccceccsscceceneneesecccesenocesecseessosensseoenueressesoucsounesceseees thi 
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Why Business Is DECENTRALIZING 


FTER twin disasters of flood 

and fire visited the plant of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation early in 
1937 one of the first messages to 
go out of the plant was a letter 
dated January 27 which said, in 
part, “The main factory and 
sources of supply for the manufac- 
turers of both radios and Shelvador 
electric refrigerators remain in- 
tact ... fortunately we have never 
undertaken to manufacture all of 
our refrigerator cabinets in Cin- 
cinnati, having a second source of 
supply at Connersville, Indiana. 
This plant has made cabinets for 
us for several years and is able to 
increase greatly its production. All 
dies for the forming of metal parts 
for the refrigerator cabinets are in 
a factory in Cleveland.” 

Here is current and dramatic 
evidence of advantages in decen- 
tralized production. Crosley oper- 
ates five plants in Cincinnati and, 
although high water and lack of 
power closed the plants for several 
days, the company-was in much bet- 
ter condition to resume production 
than had all its facilities been under 
one roof. 

With floods, fires and strikes 
descending on varied sections of the 
country we have had, in the im- 
mediate past, spectacular evidence 
of the wisdom of having more than 
one basket for a company’s manu- 
facturing eggs. Strikes have closed 
factories belonging to companies 
which were able partly to overcome 
this handicap by increasing pro- 
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Easier access to markets, nearness to raw materials, lower trans- 


portation and power costs contrast with high taxes, labor unrest 


and hostile legislation as inducements for business men whose 


plants are in high-cost, older industrial centers to decentralize 


duction in distant plants; fires 
have shut down plants, which al- 
though extremely important, didn’t 
bring production to a full stop be- 
cause the concern had other fac- 
tories. Many a manufacturer who 
saw several feet of water rise in the 
plants during the recent disastrous 
flood wished for supplementary 
production facilities a long way 
from the raging river. 

Dramatic though they are, flood, 
fires and strikes are not the only 
reasons for the growing trend 
toward decentralization. Perhaps 
there are two other reasons more 
potent, one being nearness to mar- 





kets, and the other nearness to raw 
materials. 

Of late years we have seen entire 
communities infected with the virus 
of labor troubles, with difficulties 
spreading even to plants where 
labor policies have always been fair 
and liberal. Such cities have suf- 
fered because of the resulting flight 
of industry. But this is only one 
factor in decentralization. There 
are scores of others. 

Take the tire industry for ex- 
ample. It is no secret that Akron 
has suffered from _ considerable 
labor unrest. This would in some 
circumstances be reason enough for 
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a concerted move toward decentral- 
ization. But the farsighted com- 
panies anticipated the growing need 
for production nearer to markets, 
and began to decentralize before 
labor trouble reached epidemic pro- 
portions. Study this record of one 
big tire company’s decentralization 
plan. Under the leadership of Paul 
W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company has established 
the following plants in addition to 
their main plant at Akron: 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of California, Los An- 
geles, California. It was the first 
subsidiary opened by Goodyear in 
this country; manufactures tires, 
tubes and accessories. Immediately 
adjacent to the tire factory is a 
textile mill which manufactures 
cord fabric for use in the tire manu- 
facturing plant. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Alabama, Gadsden, 
Alabama. Manufactures tire and 
tubes; also operates a rubber re- 
claiming unit. 

The Kelly-S pringfield Tire Com- 
pany at Cumberland, Maryland. 
Purchased by Goodyear in 1935; 


produces tires and tubes. 
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Monrtus behind with orders some 
of the single factories in the flood 
districts would be dollars ahead if 
they had branch factories 


The Windsor Manufacturing 
Corporation, Windsor, Vermont. 
Started in 1936. This plant is now 
producing heels and in the near 
future the manufacture of soles will 
be started. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Michigan, Jackson, 
Michigan. This manufacturing 
plant, now under construction, will 
produce truck tires, passenger tires 


. and tubes. 


In addition to the tire, tube and 
accessory manufacturing plants 
enumerated above, Goodyear has in 
America a cotton plantation in 
Arizona, which produces long 
staple cotton principally for use in 
truck tires, and cotton textile mills 
at Decatur, Alabama; Cedartown, 
Georgia ; Cartersville, Georgia, and 
Rockmart, Georgia; a tire factory 
at New Toronto, Canada; a me- 
chanical goods factory at Bowman- 
ville, Canada; a textile mill at St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, and has its 
own coal mine at Adena, Ohio. 

In January 1928, the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce gave a 
luncheon in honor of Mr. Litch- 
field’s having established the big 
Los Angeles plant for Goodyear. 
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On that occasion Mr. Litchfield 
said to this writer, “In building a 
business one of the problems is to 
arrange manufacturing so that you 
will have the goods where the con- 
sumer wants them, when he wants 
them, and at prices he can afford 
to pay. This new Los Angeles plant 
of ours is one answer to that prob- 
lem. The western states are tre- 
mendous tire markets and we pro- 
pose to have our product right 
here, when users want it, at prices 
which do not penalize them for the 
distance from Akron.” 

In these few words Mr. Litch- 
field summed up several logical 
reasons for decentralization. More 
recently he said, “Experience has 
taught us that a 5,000-tire plant 
running at full capacity can be just 
as efficient as one of 20,000 or even 
40,000 units with a fluctuating 
volume.” 

Business men almost everywhere 
are today beginning to learn that 
size is not always the answer to 
efficiency. As everybody knows Ford 
has been carrying out a huge pro- 
gram of decentralization in recent 
years. His branch assembly plants 
have been scattered throughout the 
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OrtTEN the greatest cost of fire is 
not the actual property damage, 
but the unavoidable loss of produc- 
tion while repairs are made - 


country, and he has farmed out far 
more manufacturing of late years 
that he once did. Instead of trying 
to make everything in one vast 
plant, industry has tended more and 
more toward manufacturing on a 
smaller scale in different areas 
where various conditions are more 
favorable to certain operations. 

No one knows for certain how 
much better off General Motors is 
as a result of decentralization, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
recent strike would have been far 
more disastrous had it not been for 
the fact that many of their plants 
in other cities were able to keep 
right on producing parts and essen- 
tial supplies even while labor diffi- 
culties held up production in the 
big plants. 

Almost every company today 
which has a definite expansion pro- 
gram has made a study of market 
trends with a view toward develop- 
ing production to dovetail as 
closely as possible with sales. An 
example of this is found in a recent 
statement from Herbert Abraham, 
president of the Ruberoid Com- 
pany. Mr. Abraham says, “Our 
established policy with respect to 
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STRIKES! 


SeveraL well-known companies 
partially escaped the high cost of 
strikes because it was possible to 
switch production to branch plants 





expansion is that of keeping pro- 
ductive capacity adjusted as close- 
ly as possible with the constantly 
changing conditions in the building 
field.” The major items in this com- 
pany’s plant-development program 
during 1936 were: The purchase or 
construction of subsidiary or exten- 
sion plants at Mobile, Alabama; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Eden, Ver- 
mont, and Joliet, Illinois. 

It may surprise some manufac- 
turers to learn that southern plants 
now produce 60 per cent of the 
nation’s hosiery requirements. In 
1936 southern plants produced 
73,530,000 dozen pairs, a 17.7 per 
cent gain over 1935. During 1936 
there was a considerable amount 
of activity in building pulp and 
paper mills in the South. The Con- 
tainer Corporation of America 
erected a 125-ton kraft pulp and 
board mill at Fernandina, Florida, 
and made plans to extend this mill 
or to erect others as conditions be- 
come favorable. The Southern 
Kraft Corporation erected a 625- 
ton kraft pulp and paper mill at 
Georgetown, South Carolina, and 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company constructed a 300-ton 








kraft mill at Charleston, South 
Carolina. At Franklin, Virginia, 
the Chesapeake Camp Corporation 
erected a 200-ton mill. On the Sea- 
board Air Line alone there were 
129 new and permanent industries 
located in 1936. 

The legitimate and sound rea- 
sons for decentralization of manu- 
facturing facilities thus become 
clarified. Changing conditions in 
congested scarcity of 
labor, transportation and housing 
difficulties, labor unrest, high taxes, 
hostile legislatures, such as some 
which have existed in Wisconsin— 
all encourage manufacturers to de- 
centralize production facilities. 
There is the matter of nearness to 
markets, new discoveries of sources 


centers, 


of raw materials, transportation 
costs, and competitive conditions. 

Of an altogether different type 
is the decentralization which in the 
past three years has almost reached 
the status of an exodus of certain 
types of manufacturing from 
northern and eastern states to the 
South. We refer to the movement of 
many of the so-called needle trades 
into the southern states from con- 
gested centers. (Continued on page 59) 
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of “LARRY DOWNS 


PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


The first of a series of letter exhibits 
from some of America’s business leaders 


THE BUSINESS 








REPARE for an interesting 

journey. You are going to see 
some of the everyday letters dic- 
tated by one of America’s leading 
executives. They were taken at ran- 
dom by his secretary from the files 
in his office. Between the lines in all 
of them you will catch an intimate 
glimpse of a man who has a “feel- 
ing for folks’—who is equally 
gracious in accepting praise or 
criticism, whose burning pride in 
his railway is no greater than his 
personal humility, who in every line 
that he writes reveals the skill and 


To a Commentator 


Dear Mr. McMurray: 

I have read the article from 
Barron's, and I do not have any 
comment to make. It expresses a 
viewpoint and deals with an un- 
known future, and I do not know 
whether it is right or wrong. Of 
course you can guess that the 
viewpoint expressed is not mine. 

I read a lot of stuff written in 
the so-called good old days saying 
things would never be any worse, 
and I have read a lot of stuff 
written in these so-called bad 
days saying things will never be 
any better. I did not believe the 
first, and I do not believe the 
second. 

As requested, I am returning the 
article. I am also sending you an 
advance copy of our 1935 report. 












spirit of a master letter craftsman. 

In the beginning, there were 
sixty-four of these letters. Truly, 
they are all fine business letters. 
They run the gamut of the letter- 
man’s technique. They show how to 
“stop” the reader, how to get de- 
sired reactions, the pitfalls to 
avoid, and the peaks that lift a 
letter above the commonplace. They 
are what you would expect from a 
man who has advanced to leader- 
ship in his chosen profession—from 
the bottom of the heap. 

As he says in one of his letters, 






To an Editor 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 
For the Illinois Central System 
the 10-year figures requested in 
your letter October 9 are... 
Political criticism of business 
men has had a very disturbing ef- 
fect in undermining the confidence 
which is so necessary to a whole- 
some economy. Of course, it is no 
excuse to say that some of the 
criticism is warranted. As be- 
tween politics and business, I am 
not persuaded that business men 
have made all the mistakes, and 
the politicians have been assuming 
a constantly larger role in the 
shaping of our economic affairs. 
If I were to offer a suggestion, 
it would be that our national 
welfare calls for less strife and 
more cooperation between the 
forces of business on one hand and 
the forces of politics on the 
other. 








Lawrence Aloysius Downs started 
with the Illinois Central as a rod- 
man. That was in 1896—just two 
years after he finished his course 
in engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity. “My immediate concern,” he 
writes, “was to be a good rod- 
man,” and in all of the intervening 
forty-one years his philosophy of 
achievement has never changed. 
“Give each letter that you write 
the attention which it deserves, 
make it the very best you are cap- 
able of writing under the circum- 
stances”—that would be the letter- 








To a Fellow Executive 


Dear Mr. Willard: 

The one purpose of this letter 
is to tell you how well I think 
you deserve the splendid compli- 
ment that is paid you in the N. W. 
Ayer & Son brochure, "Who Are the 
Leaders?" 

If I were asked to name one man 
to represent what I consider the 
finest and best in our American 
tradition, whose life and work 
would stand as a refutation of the 
abuses that are heaped upon Ameri- 
can business by some social and 
political agitators, you would be 
the man. 

I am proud that the railroads 
can be represented in this fine 
tribute to America's industrial 
high command by one of its own 
leaders, and one who so well de- 
serves that honor. 

With assurances of my genuine 
affection and esteem, 
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To Two Admirers 
























Dear Mr. and Mrs. Cavender: 

The announcement of the 
birth of Larry Downs Cavender 
on May 24, 1936, was received 
some time ago. I have delayed 
acknowledging the very nice 
compliment you pay me in giv- 
ing the baby my name, until I 
could secure a little gift for 
him. It is going forward to- 
day under separate cover. 

My wish for the boy is that 
he grow up to be a fine young 
man, a useful and worthy citi- 
zen, and a joy to his mother 
and dad. 

With kind, personal regards, 


writing advice of “Larry” Downs. 

Each step in his trek to the top 
was marked by the same devotion 
to the job at hand. He became in 
turn, roadmaster, assistant chief 
engineer, division superintendent, 
president of the subsidiary Central 
of Georgia, and finally in 1926, the 
president of the Illinois Central 
System. 

During the depression years, it 
was the firm hand of Mr. Downs 
that protected the solvency of his 
beloved railroad. When the sun 
broke again through the business 
clouds he was one of the first trans- 
portation executives to recognize 
the need for streamlined service as 
well as streamlined trains. Many of 
the innovations in railway travel 
which have developed in the past 
five years originated in the office of 
the president of the Illinois Central 
System. 

Probably these highlights in the 
career of Mr. Downs are familiar 
enough to the readers of AMERICAN 
Bustness—and yet in this case it 
is almost impossible to consider the 
letters of the man apart from the 
incidents of his life. “As a neigh- 
bor,” he starts his letter to the ship- 
per whose building had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and “as a neigh- 
bor” seems to be the point of view 
with which Mr. Downs approaches 
every problem. Read any or all of 
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To a Publisher 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Your editorial February 5 in 
commendation of "Preacher" Walker 
is one of the finest tributes to a 
member of his race that I have 
ever read. As president of the 
company of which he is a faithful 
and conscientious employe, I thank 
you for this tribute to hin. 

The Illinois Central System has 
some 5700 colored employes engaged 
in various kinds of work. Wher- 
ever they are employed in suffi- 
cient numbers to permit of group 
action, they have organized them- 
selves into booster clubs. Their 
clubs are doing splendid work for 
the colored employes and among the 
members of their race on the out- 
side. 

I am glad to join you in a trib- 
ute to "Preacher" Walker and to 
the other members of his race who 
are faithful to their trust. 


the letters reproduced here, and 
you will find the friend-to-friend 
spirit predominating. Certainly, 
the same thing is true of those con- 
tacts which I have made with the 
employees of Mr. Downs’ system. 
Conductors, porters, station men 
—they all appear friendly, and 
anxious to please their customers. 

When you stop to think about it, 
the success of a business letter de- 
pends on three things: (1) What 
you say; (2) How you say it, and 
(3) Your ability to make the 
reader feel that you wish to serve 
him well. The first of those factors 
varies according to your knowl- 
edge of circumstances and facts, 
and the second, according to your 
facility in the use of the English 
language. But the third is a matter 
of your mental attitude toward the 
reader. Above all else, the letter 
craftsman must know human na- 
ture—sincerely like his fellow men 
—possess the “educated heart.” He 
must genuinely be interested in the 
other fellow, quick to understand 
his problems, able to overlook his 
shortcomings. 

And there, I believe, you have the 
source of power in all of the letters 
written by L. A. Downs. There is 
nothing colored or “forced” about 
his many friendly contacts. He 
does like folks—he approaches 
them all as a good neighbor. 













To a Friend 


Dear Mr. Noble: 

I would not be frank with you if 
I did not say that your letter 
May 7 touched me. I like to be- 
lieve that the railroad has made 
progress during my administration, 
and the things you say bolster 
that belief. 

We have been through some diffi- 
cult times, as you know, and it is 
only natural to wish for smoother 
going in order to make the best 
possible showing for the Illinois 
Central. In all sincerity I say 
that I am dedicated to that pur- 
pose. 

I thoroughly enjoyed your verses 
and appreciate your birthday 
greetings. 

With best wishes, I am 


Could you have read all of his 
sixty-four letters, you would have 
seen that this spirit of helpfulness 
is common to them all. It makes no 
difference to whom he writes. The 
Governor of Mississippi or a farm- 
er’s wife in Illinois get exactly the 
same consideration. He may be 
thanking one man for a compliment 
to his railroad, or answering the 
criticism of another. His mental at- 
titude never changes. He seems to 
really enjoy these human contacts. 

Furthermore, we can marvel at 
the multiplicity of the situations 
which Mr. Downs finds time to 
handle in his correspondence. Many 
of them are situations that some 
people would delegate to others. 
For example, among the letters I 
could not find space to reprint is 
one to a young man seeking advice 
about the choice of an occupation, 
another to President Toffenetti of 
the Triangle Restaurants about 
his “appetite-teasing” menus, a 
third to a little girl who has written 
some “poetry” about the Green 
Diamond, and a fourth to an asso- 
ciate about his faithful service. 

How can the head of a great 
railroad write so many letters? 
Answer that question, and you have 
mentioned one of the fundamentals 
in good letter writing. Mr. Downs 
wastes no words. He gets down to 
his subject (Continued on page 57) 
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(Acme Photo) 
Donatp R. Ricusere, shown leav- 
ing the capitol, while no longer a 
government official is constantly 
spoken of as a powerful administra- 
tion adviser and as an almost cer- 
tain appointee to the Supreme 
Court when, as and if there is a 
vacancy. This article is part of a 
recent talk by the famed attorney 
and labor authority 





pee are two major problems 
of business management in which 
government intervention, in the 
nature either of cooperation or re- 
straint, will be encountered: The 
problem of maintaining a fair com- 
petition; and the problem of main- 
taining harmonious industrial re- 
lations. What are the future pros- 
pects for the solution of these 
problems? 
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Wockable LAWS 


The laws regulating competition 
need to be clarified and their ad- 
ministration simplified, so that 
whatever be the rules of the game 
they can be easily understood and 
enforced with certainty and speed. 
The present sweeping prohibitions 
of agreements in restraint of trade 
and the confusing mess of indefinite 
rules against unfair competition, 
make “better business” only for the 
lawyers. Perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing that the chief opposition to pro- 
posals to restate and clarify the law 
comes from professional torch- 
bearers who seem to think they 
have vested interests in this vast 
legal fog. 

Monopolies and monopolistic 
practices should be defined to cover 
the actual exercise of an arbitrary 
control over prices and production 
—so that mere size or potential 
power may not be confused with 
wrongful uses of economic power. 

Unfair competition should be de- 
fined to cover practices which are 
universally regarded as evil and de- 
structive of sound competition. We 
should not attempt to create new 
moralities by broad legislative com- 
mands. We should express in law 
only the accepted rules.of fair play. 

Since, however, such legislative 
rules must be made applicable to 
an infinite variety of business ac- 
tivities, they must be interpreted 
and applied by a trained body of 
impartial officials. Penalties for 
their violation should not be im- 
posed until it has been officially de- 
termined that the general principles 
laid down in the law apply to a 
particular, undebatable course of 
conduct. 

Accordingly, the primary duties 
of law enforcement in all doubtful 
cases should be laid upon an ad- 
ministrative commission (such as 
the Federal Trade Commission )— 





so that men may not be indicted for 
a crime, or penalized by triple dam- 
ages, when they have been seeking 
in good faith to do business in con- 
formity with a reasonable construc- 
tion of the law. 

There is need for further pro- 
tection and encouragement for 
business men who are anxious to 
cooperate in promoting the growth 
and improvement of industry. Now 
they are forced to work in a vast 
twilight zone where legal rights and 
wrongs are obscurely mingled. 
They should be able to obtain the 
temporary sanction of a public 
body specially charged with the 
duty of aiding and promoting com- 
merce. The legality of such agree- 
ments should, of course, be subject 
to review by the enforcement com- 
mission—and eventually by the 
courts. But in the meantime, law- 
abiding business should not be com- 
pelled to undertake every coopera- 
tive effort under the menace of un- 
known legal penalties. 

But suppose such a program is 
approved by business managers— 
what chance is there of its adop- 
tion? My answer is that when busi- 
ness management is threatened with 
a multitude of new responsibilities, 
the time is most favorable for busi- 
ness men to come forward with a 
constructive program, seeking new 
powers and a new freedom of action 
in order to meet these new duties. 
Otherwise they may be assured that 
their liabilities will be increased by 
the same laws that diminish their 
assets. Recent legislation should 
make this moral so clear that even 
he who is running away from every 
New Deal idea may read it. 

But what variety of labor legis- 
lation, if any, should be included in 
a constructive business program, 
either to improve labor conditions 
or to reduce (Continued on page 60) 
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Have you a product that has 
begun to hit the skids? Are 
you puzzled about ways and 
means for reviving public in- 
terest in an old line? Do you 
wonder how some manufactur- 
ers seem able to gauge the 
buying fancies of the public so 
correctly? Here is told for the 
first time the facts behind the 
comeback of the game indus- 
try and why the two leaders, 
Milton Bradley and Parker 
Brothers are flooded with orders 





Yew SALES APPEAL 
F (a he ld PRODUCTS BY HOWARD McLELLAn 





mere game manufacturing is 
an old established industry of 
Yankee origin. In its long history 
no sales record has equaled that 
which the industry achieved in 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Take, as an 
illustration, the ancient card game 
of flinch. In recent years sales 
doubled. Upward of 7,500,000 sets 
of this old game have been sold at 
75 cents per set. Parker Brothers, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, make this 
game. They also manufacture 
Monopoly, a board game which has 
sold sensationally and is credited 
with having relegated bridge to a 
back seat. In two years this game 
has grossed more than $1,000,000. 
Sales have exceeded five million 
copies. In the parlor game indus- 
try this is tops for a single game. 
All along the line sales have 
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shown a remarkable increase. Old- 
fashioned games, thought to have 
gone into the limbo with horses and 
buggies, have again become popu- 
lar, selling as never before. Today 
game selling, instead of being a 
holiday activity, is an all year 
’round affair. No longer are board 
and card games regarded as chil- 
dren’s playthings. Even the most 
sophisticated grown-ups play par- 
lor games with an avidity unknown 
to other generations. 

And this is singular for during 
the period from the beginning of 
the World War through the first 
year of depression the parlor game 
industry seemed to have lost out 
completely. Its comeback is a re- 
markable achievement. 

The answer is—game manufac- 
turers do an amazingly good job 
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of intensively studying mass psy- 
chology and have radically re- 
vamped their merchandising poli- 
cies. Chief among their achieve- 
ments has been the opening up of 
new outlets for games, a revision 
of price policies and a merchandis- 
ing plan by which the public has 
been persuaded to buy more games 
per person. 

The remarkable results obtained 
will not be fully appreciated with- 
out a brief review of the chain of 
dire circumstances which beset the 
industry two decades ago. Until the 
World War, Americans were de- 
voted to the playing of parlor 
games of the card and board type, 
playing the same games to which 
their forbears had been attached. 
The war threw the world into con- 


fusion, affecting not only the think- 
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One of the methods used in reviving sales in the game industry is to sell a whole library of different games, instead 
of one game at a time. Another method is to invent new games, building them around ideas, people, books and 
plays that have become popular and are currently catching the public’s interest 
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ing of the American public but its 
mode of living and buying. Caught 
in the vortex of world upheaval, 
the generation which was in baby 
clothes when the war came on, heard 
and saw nothing of parlor games. 
Their elders knew all about parlor 
games, and their places in home life, 
but fully preoccupied with the war, 
gave no thought to them. The play- 
ing of parlor games became a for- 
gotten and neglected activity un- 
known to the youngest generation. 

With the end of war prohibition 
loomed upon the scene. Youngsters 
of the rising generation found it 
amusing, diverting and sometimes 
thrilling to hunt up speakeasies, 
nightclubs and whoopee places. For 
millions of Americans home became 
a place to stay away from at night. 
By 1928 the habits of this rising 
generation had become so altered, 
with respect to nighttime amuse- 
ment that parlor games played no 
part in their lives. Whatever par- 
lor games their elders had played 
had been consigned to attic, base- 
ment, furnace or rubbish can. 
Times were prosperous and the 
younger generation had ample 
funds with which to do nightlife on 
a lavish scale. 

The bottom fell from this pros- 
perity in 1929. Money was no 
longer available for nightlife en- 
tertainment; in millions of Ameri- 
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can homes even the price of admis- 
sion to a movie was not to be had, 
nor were there funds to pay for 
gas and oil for the family auto- 
mobile. Millions were not only out 
of pocket; they also were out of 
jobs. The rising generation, with 
more leisure than they knew what 
to do with, found that home was 
more than a place in which one 
hung his hat. Workless days and 
dull nights were at hand. Then 
eventually some older member of 
the family must have popped out a 
suggestion something like this, 
“Well, something’s got to be done 
about these dull nights. How about 
one of the old games we all used to 
play when a night like this came 
along?” 

And so there was a sudden rush 
for the old games—lotto, ana- 
grams, authors, flinch, backgam- 
mon, letters, checkerboards, ping- 
pong, table tennis and hundreds of 
other games forgotten during war 
and prohibition years. 

In thumbnail proportions that 
is the story of the fall and resur- 
rection of parlor game playing in 
America. It was not a strange 
phenomenon to the game manufac- 
turers. They have been in business 
a long time. They know, for in- 
stance, that the game playing in- 
stinct lies deeply rooted in human 
nature; that from infancy on this 





instinct asserts itself in a demand 
for games that test skill and in- 
genuity and which, at an advanced 
age, drives a man to play a com- 
plicated game that he may reassure 
himself of the ability to think his 
way through a difficult problem. 
But when the demand for games 
arose in 1929 this condition faced 
the manufacturers ; people had very 
little money to spend yet they had 
a vast amount of leisure time on 
their hands. This condition was met 
by the manufacturers with a dual 
sales policy. To meet the suddenly 
increased demand for games during 
a depression period they fed the 
market with low-priced games. The 
demand was nation-wide, equally 
strong in city and hamlet. To 
achieve widest distribution for 
their low-priced product they 
sought not only new outlets but 
outlets that covered the entire na- 
tion. The limited price variety 
chains were stocked with five-, ten- 
and twenty-cent games. Drug 
stores, cigar stores, news stands, 
were offered their opportunity to 
cash in on the great demand. The 
manufacturers had never been able 
to do much with bookshops. In the 
prosperous days, bookshops had 


’ gone high-hat and were accustomed 


to look askance at the sale of a 
book for less than $2.50. Now, 
with the big demand evident from 
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WHEN the rowdy play, “Three Men on a Horse,” turnedinto a phenomenal hit and was being played by three com- 


panies touring simultaneously, Milton Bradley Company rushed out a game of the same name and reaped a quick 
harvest of orders. “Easy Money” came when everyone was thinking of ways to make money quickly 





all sides, bookshops went in heavily 
for parlor games. For the first time 
in book-selling history, retail book- 
shops became purveyors of large 
quantities of low-priced parlor 
games. 

Obviously the profits were not 
large but large profits were not 
anticipated. The important objec- 
tive was to get Americans back into 
the habit of playing games. So 
much for the first phase of the par- 
lor game comeback. By adhering 
to a policy of low prices, millions 
of young Americans were intro- 
duced to the ancient customs of 
parlor game playing as a panacea 
for workless days, dull nights and 
emaciated pocketbooks. 

Not unlike other industries, 
game manufacturing does not 
thrive on an exclusive demand for 
a low-priced product. After the 
low-priced games had been intro- 
duced on a wide scale the problem 
was to determine when the public 
would be ready, financially as well 
as otherwise, for higher priced 
games and new games involving 
greater skill. It is human nature 
to progress from simple games to 
more complicated ones. The game 
manufacturers have been, are and 
probably always will be aware of 
this phase of human activity. The 
writer was at first puzzled when 
he learned (Continued on page 49) 
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Once retailers looked upon games as a small incident of holiday business. 
Now it is a year ’round business, with aggressive promotion support 
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Monopo y, star seller of the recent flock of “money-making” games, 
chalked up a total gross of more than $1,000,000 the past two years 
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Recent studies show better 





production by men who have 


passed the half-century mark 





HEN one of the best-known 

companies in its line acquired 
a new president two years ago he 
laid down a rule that no new sales- 
men be hired who were more than 
34 years old. It was one of those 
cast-iron edicts from on high which 
no one was to disregard. Word 
was passed along that men in their 
twenties would be looked upon 
with greatest favor. 

There is nothing new in this 
attitude. Although not always so 
violently expressed or rigidly en- 
forced, many business leaders feel 
that the average age of a field sales 
organization must be kept down 
in the low thirties. 

Some sales executives will not 
interview prospective salesmen who 
have seen forty summers; others 
refuse to consider any men forty 
or over unless they are known pro- 
ducers, with splendid records for 
controlling large volume sales. 

Is this attitude justified by the 
facts, or is it just one of those 
“well-known facts that are not 
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true,” as Fred Kelly once phrased 
it? Is it true that selling is a young 
man’s job? Is it true that a sales- 
man reaching forty is approach- 
ing the end of his usefulness? 

In a survey just begun by 
American Business it appears 
that men over forty are the best 
producers in many lines of busi- 
ness. In an effort to determine the 
facts about the age of leading pro- 
ducers in the sales field we made a 
small test mailing to about fifty 
companies, asking them to answer 
this one question, “What is the 
age of the field salesman who 
turned in the biggest volume of 
business to your company in 
1936?” 

From the answers so far re- 
ceived not one of these companies 
has reported a top salesman as 
young as forty years of age. Some 
of the answers are extremely inter- 
esting. For example, a manufac- 
turer of lawn tools and electric ap- 
pliances writes, “The representa- 
tive who turned in the most busi- 








WHICH ONE WOULD 


ness in 1936 is 62 years of age.” 

One of the best-known woolen 
products manufacturers gives us 
the following highly interesting 
report on the six best salesmen for 
the year of 1936: 


Standing of Salesman’s 
Sales Age 
No. 1 65 
No. 2 42 
No. 3 53 
No. 4 50 
No. 5 39 
No. 6 51 


In another division of this same 
business the sales manager writes, 
“The man who was responsible for 
the most business, both from a 
profit standpoint and volume, is a 
man 52 years old. On the volume 
basis, however, a man 37 years 
of age really gave him a close 
run.” This sales manager points 
out that there are several impor- 
tant factors in judging the worth 
of his salesmen, particularly the 
matter of territorial development, 
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but he adds that his own sales- 
men feel that a man 40 or over 
commands greater respect and is 
therefore a more valuable man in 
sales work. 

A shoe company, having two 
salesmen who seem neck and neck 
in volume of sales and profits pro- 
duced, reports that the top man is 
45 and the other “about 60.” 

A chain company makes this 
interesting report, “Highest sales, 
45 years old; greatest percentage 
of increase over 1935, 54 years 
old. This man enjoyed a 49 per 
cent increase in 1936 sales over 
1935.” 

A building materials company 
reports on three highest ranking 
men, as follows: 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 


A wholesale hardware company 
reports, “Our three best men are 
42, 43, and 56. Younger men do 
not begin to get the results of 


40 years old 
52 years old 
50 years old 
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older men. We prefer men 40 or 
older.” 

Another wholesaler reports, 
“Salesman in our organization who 
turned in largest amount of sales is 
42 years old.” A third hardware 
wholesaler reports their best man 
for 1936 as a youngster of 55 
years. 

An eastern tool manufacturer 
had a 55-year-old salesman who 
turned in the largest volume of 
sales for 1936, while an eastern 
rubber goods company found, on 
checking its records, that the best 
salesman for 1936 was 48 years 
old. A wire rope manufacturer re- 
ports 45 as the age of his best 
salesman. 

In a careful analysis of sales 
records going back for many 
years, a leading manufacturer of 
household appliances sold direct to 
homes, and through stores, re- 
cently found that the salesmen who 
were 40 or over when hired showed 
the highest percentage of success 
and had the longest service rec- 


ords. For years this company has 
made special efforts to hire and 
train younger men, but a thorough 
analysis of carefully kept per- 
sonnel records showed this to be a 
mistake. The older men were more 
reliable, a greater percentage of 
them succeeded and rose to the 
upper brackets of the sales organi- 
zation, retaining their jobs longer 
than men in the twenties and thir- 
ties. As a result of this study the 
company no longer employs men 
younger than 30 years of age, ex- 
cept in extreme cases where every 
other known qualification for suc- 
cess is apparently present. 

In one field where many college 
boys are employed for summer work 
in sales crews, one company has 
discontinued the use of college men, 
claiming that the same number of 
older men were far more profitable. 
A larger percentage of the older 
men were successful; their length 
of employment averages almost 
twice that of college men. 

Obviously the small number of 
replies are not enough to prove 
anything conclusively, but it is ap- 
parently indicated that many of 
the sticklers for young men in 
sales work may be overlooking 
some splendid potential sales ma- 
terial so long as they put the bars 
up against middle-aged men. 

To establish a better basis for 
judgment we are extending this 
survey, and are sending a question- 
naire to a large number of com- 
panies which employ salesmen ask- 
ing them to tell us the age of their 
most successful salesman, and his 
length of service with the company. 
From these returns, when they are 
analyzed and studied, we hope to 
be able to show at what age sales- 
men are most successful in various 
lines of business, and how long the 
good salesmen are employed before 
they reach the top rank. 

Subscribers who receive 
questionnaires are invited to co- 
operate with us by returning them 
promptly; those who do not re- 
ceive them are invited to send in 
the ages of their best salesmen, to- 
gether with the facts concerning 
their period of employment. 


these 
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INCE profits have again become 

the rule, not the exception, and 
the undistributed earnings tax act 
deprives business of the privilege of 
building substantial reserves, the 
next best thing is to build up phases 
of business neglected when profits 
were as scanty as fan dancers’ 
costumes. 

Almost no other business activity 
felt the treasurer’s axe as com- 
pletely as the business library. Al- 
though more important business 
books were published during the 
blighted years than ever before, 
many a business library bought 
none; now that the pressure is re- 
laxed most businesses are building 
up the gaps in their libraries. 

One of the chief purposes of a 
business library is to collect the 
books, reports, pamphlets, maga- 
zines and business papers which 
otherwise would be scattered 
throughout the office or lost. 

Shown at the left is the modern 
library maintained by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
at their headquarters in Chicago. 
Carrie Maude Jones, the librarian, 
reports that information on 2,600 
subjects is available. It was estab- 
lished in 1924. 


Insurance 


By no means a fair view this 
picture shows only a small section 
of the well-stocked library main- 
tained by the Travelers. It serves 
the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Travelers Indemnity Company and 
Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, all with offices in the famed 
insurance city of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Emily C. Coates is the 
competent librarian in charge of 
this storehouse of information. 
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Because it is housed in a space 
18 by 120 feet it was impossible to Weve Hi 
obtain a good view of the excellent : as +t 
library maintained for the many A ON iio a 
scientific men who are responsible ~ — Oietsitdiee sd +h PERE! Oe ea en a5 
for the affairs of Abbott Labora- ; ss, a 
tories at North Chicago, Illinois. 

According to Edith Joannes, li- 
brarian, this library will be more 
suitably housed next fall when it 
will be moved into the new research 
building now under construction. 
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Life Insurance 


Planned for liberal use by all em- 
ployees this well-arranged library 
serves the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company executives and 
employees at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Note the ample facilities for 
reading and reference and the sev- 
eral tiers of lighted and generously 
filled book stacks. Mrs. Grace Child 
Bevan heads the staff which files 
and records this printed material. 


Established in July 1918, this 
library serves the officers and em- 
ployees of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. It was 
Margaret Reynolds who organized 
it and continues in charge. Housed 
behind glass doors every book is 
visible, but protected. Most banks 
are glad to offer their library facili- 
ties to customers when information 
is needed. 


Portland Cement 


Here is the library which serves 
the institution which has helped the 
citizens of the United States build 
the best roads in the world. It is 
maintained by the Portland Cement 
Association at their headquarters 
in Chicago. Judging from the cata- 
log files in the foreground this 
library must have many thousand 
volumes available on its shelves. 
The librarian in charge of this 
collection is Pyrrha B. Sheffield. 
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O MANY queries have been re- 
ceived about this series of ar- 
ticles on salary standards that it 
seems wise to devote a few para- 
graphs to telling how we assem- 
bled the information. Some five 
thousand questionnaires were 
mailed out. Approximately five 
hundred were returned filled in with 
the requested information. As they 
were sent out at the busiest time of 
the year this was a good return, 
and showed an unusual interest in 
the subject. Particularly was this 
true considering the natural re- 
luctance of many companies to put 
anything on paper regarding sala- 
ries they pay. 

The five hundred companies 
whose executives answered the ques- 
tionnaires employ a total of 56,- 
951 clerical workers, according to 
the adding machine slip which was 
run from the questionnaires. The 
questionnaire was prepared by the 
Office Management Association of 
Chicago and originally was sent 
only to Chicago companies. Be- 
cause of the great interest in the 
subject aroused by this local test, 
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the publishers of American Bust- 
NEss arranged with the Office Man- 
agement Association board of di- 
rectors to conduct another study 
on a national basis. The figures in- 
cluded in the charts accompany- 
ing this and previous articles in the 
series on salaries do not include the 
original figures from the reports 
gathered by the Chicago club be- 
fore the national mailing went out. 

All kinds of organizations are 
represented in the national survey, 
from the big ones employing many 
thousands of clerical workers, down 
to the smallest offices where one or 
two employees do all of the clerical 
work. Some of the largest organiza- 
tions which cooperated are: Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
with 12,000 clerical employees; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
with 11,000 employees ; Boston and 
Maine Railroad with 1,967 em- 
ployees; American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company with 1,539 
employees, and Eastman Kodak 
Company with 840 clerical em- 
ployees. But, of course, the ma- 
jority of answers were sent in by 
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Salary 


— Standards in 
Lines of Business 


companies employing less than one 
hundred clerical workers. 

A relatively small percentage of 
the companies surveyed reported 
any regular bonus or wage incen- 
tive plans for office workers. True, 
as we stated in a previous article, 
many companies paid Christmas or 
end-of-the-year bonuses depending 
on company earnings, but the num- 
ber of organizations with office em- 
ployees who are paid on any but 
an hourly or weekly rate is small. 
However, a few have made a start 
toward evolving some plan where- 
by a fair bonus or incentive system 
may be put in operation. 

One company, employing sixty 
clerical workers in the home appli- 
ance manufacturing field, sends in 
the following information. “We 
have a profit-sharing plan, han- 
dled as follows: with service of six 
months, but less than one year, we 
pay a bonus of $5.00; one year, but 
less than two years, $10; service of 
two years, but less than three, $20. 
This goes on, increasing at the rate 
of ten dollars for each additional 
year of service until five years are 
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reached when a fifty-dollar bonus 
is paid.” This company gives two 
weeks’ vacation with pay each year. 
They have just begun a job analy- 
sis for every employee. 

Throughout all the reports a 
strong feeling is manifested that 
employment conditions must be 
liberalized. One office manager 
asserts that anything over 39 hours 
a week is “out of place in 1937.” 
Another reports: “No pay for 
overtime, but we do not deduct for 
absence whether for sickness or 
‘going home to see mamma.’ Girls 
can take a half day or even a full 
day off if it doesn’t happen too 
often and their work is up.” 

From Memphis comes this re- 
port, from the comptroller of a 
wood products manufacturing com- 
pany: “The salary range paid by 
this company is above the average 
paid in this section. Modern ac- 
counting procedure is not a gen- 
eral thing in the South, therefore 
well-trained office clerks are not 
plentiful. We have a policy of se- 
lecting the cream of the local 
supply. We pay them more than 
most concerns here. We want to 
operate with the least number of 
persons and are willing to pay 
higher for higher grade help rather 
than have twice as many ordinary 
clerks at the prevailing salary paid 
in this locality.” He reports pay- 
ing from $25.38 to $33.00 weekly 
for secretaries, $19.80 to $29.19 
for stenographers and $20.16 to 
$38.07 for bookkeepers (voucher 
clerks, posting clerks and cost 
clerks). 

Another company reports no 
pay for vacations, but in place of 
this a bonus of 10 to 20 per cent 
of annual salaries, depending on 
length of service, is paid. This 
bonus, or profit-sharing payment, 
is made twice a year, and amounts 
to considerably more than two 
weeks’ vacation pay. 

One well-known organization, 
employing 181 clerical workers, re- 
ports a plan for giving employees a 
reward of one-half day off for every 
month of perfect attendance rec- 
ords. Another company reports 
that adoption (Continued on page 40) 


Average Salaries of 
File Clerks, Mail Clerks and Bookkeepers 





TOWN 


Akron, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Binghamton, N. Y... 
Birmingham, Ala... . 
Bloomington, Ill... .. 
Boston, Mass........ 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo........ 
Des Moines, Ia 
Detroit, Mich 
Evansville, Ind 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn...... 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 
Jacksonville, Fla.... . 
Kalamazoo, Mich... 
Kansas City, Mo... . 
Kenosha, Wis 

Los Angeles, Cal... .. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Muncie, Ind......... 
Newark, N. J 

New York, N. Y.... 
Norfolk, Va 
Oakland, Cal 
Omaha, Neb 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Portland, Me....... 
Quincy, Ill 

Reading, Pa......... 
Rochester, N. Y..... 
Saginaw, Mich 

San Francisco, Cal... 
St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Wash 

South Bend, Ind... . 
Springfield, Mass... . 
Springfield, Ill....... 


_ Syracuse, N. Y... 


Toledo, Ohio... . 

Toronto, Ont., Can.. 
Washington, D.C... 
Wichita, Kans....... 
Wilmington, Del... .. 
Worcester, Mass... . . 
Youngstown, Ohio... 





FILE CLERK 


Minimum Mazimum 


12. 17.30 

15. 18.65 

17. 20.75 
20. 
16. 
20. 
21. 
18. 
20. 
22 
24. 
20. 
20. 





MAIL CLERK 
Minimum Marimum 
12.69 18 .46 


15.75 18. 
19 





BOOKKEEPER 
Minimum Maximum 


18.46 28. 
22.78 36. 
19.61 23. 
22. 34. 
ere 22. 
23. 35. 
22. 32. 
16. 26. 
23. 35. 
25. 37. 
24. 28. 
32. 40 
20. 40 
20 TT 
13. $1. 
21. 32. 
26 37. 
23. 49.15 
20. 24 
29. 
17. 29 
31. 40. 
17. 19. 
21. 37. 
20. 45 
27. 36 
20. 38. 
25 
20.4 28 
17 30. 
38 48 
39. 
42. 
30 
31 
47. 
37. 
38. 
17. 
38. 
26. 
23 . 
37. 





NDY McGILL is a collection correspondent who 

has seen the need for commercial law training. 
He is taking a night course in commercial law. But 
he needs help; the law course is tough, and a bit of 
private tutoring would pull him through. 

And there is Joe Williams. Joe is attending a series 
of lectures on public speaking. He has noticed that 
whenever the company begins a major activity of 
any kind it is always begun at a meeting, banquet, 
conference. Joe, too, needs help. He is making prog- 
ress in his attempt to become an effective speaker, 
but he really needs coaching in English. He still 
says “eye-tal-yan,” when he means Italian, and he 
persists in using double negatives. But he cannot 
swing English lessons. Not on his salary. 


In almost every business there are Andys and 
Joes, striving and struggling to make the most of 
their talents. While they struggle to make both ends 
meet some of their employers are sitting up nights . 
thinking of ways to outwit the tax collector. 

It ‘would be an excellent idea to invest some of 
the money which might otherwise go to the govern- 
ment in manpower; to help some of the promising 
human material obtain needed training; to assist 
these Joes and Andys in fitting themselves for greater 
responsibility. They would welcome help in paying 
for a series of lectures, a night school course, or a 
correspondence school enrollment. Such an invest- 
ment, in this day of tremendous need for executive 
material, would return huge dividends.—E. W. 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE CREDIT 


BY NATHAN 


4 WENnNDELL Eventually every business man whose account is in a small 

















































bank may hear the banker say, “But you are past your limit 
ECENT increased business ac. "W: From a long experience in bank credit work, Mr. Wendell 
tivity, the firming of most com- describes typical credit needs which call for metropolitan bank- 
modity prices and the resultant 
tendency to accumulate inventories 
have created: a donicnd: fOr sh00 tees sama 
term credit to finance new pur- 
chases. This credit will, for the 
most part, be furnished by the 
metropolitan banks whose credit re- 
sources are now at an all-time high, 
thereby making credit fairly free 
to well-qualified seekers. To those 
will come the profits of the new 
cycle of prosperity now freely pre- 
dicted by most business men. And 
since the great pools of credit for 
commercial use are concentrated 
in the metropolitan areas it seems 
timely to consider the value of a 
metropolitan banking connection to 
those business houses not situated 
in the immediate locality of these 
financial centers. 

In no way to be considered com- 
petitive to the local banking facili- 
ties offered and used by local in- 
dustry, metropolitan banks are, 
and have been, potent factors in the 
development of far-flung and widely 
divergent enterprises. Their facili- 
ties have, in the great majority of 
cases, been supplementary to local 
ad accommodations, and as such are 
at valued by local bankers and indus- 
ds try alike. Particularly in times of 
ts local stress have these connections 

proved their value. 
of Obviously, the greatest value of 
n- a metropolitan banking connection. 
ng to outside industry is the avail- 
ist ability of large credit lines to 
ter finance seasonal needs. Also, not in- 
ng frequently, unexpected events re- 
a sult in the need for substantial 
st- sums on quick notice. For example, 
ive there comes to mind the case of a 
middle-west distributor of a well- 
known make of moderate priced Parr of New York’s famed banking district, known as Wall Street, though 
the biggest banks are not on the narrow little street of that name 


ing connections whose credit resources are now at an all-time high 















motor car who, for years, had 
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15 METROPOLITAN BANKS 


Surplus and 
Deposits Capital Undivided 
New York City Profits 
SS ECE EEO EOI Te $2,286,209,092 $100,270,000 $126,734,246 
eS eer 1,744,810,010 90,000,000 179,356,562 
OS eg 1,713,840,229 77,500,000 55,962,953 
NS 1 re 953,621,161 25,000,000 73,937,771 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust........ 879,465,253 21,000,000 66,798,133 
CHICAGO 
Continental Ill. Nat’] Bk. & Tr........ 1,109,980,393 75,000,000 29,402,079 
gg ASRS RPI ee pare eer 922,206,804 30,000,000 30,891,557 
Boston 
NI o's ssc wsewalnsie ea sina 652,386,954 27,812,500 49,470,821 
National Shawl... .....0.ccccccces 180,264,393 10,000,000 20,601,422 
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financed his business through his 
local banks and from his personal 
resources. His inventory and capi- 
tal turnover were rapid, his profits 
large and his business was enjoying 
a healthy expansion. His invested 
capital was adequate since he had 
plowed back into his business a sub- 
stantial portion of his profits. The 
necessity for supplementary lines 
of credit was not apparent to him. 
He had contracted for delivery 
over a period of four months more 
cars than ever before when sud- 
denly, due to a quick contraction 
of local credit, caused entirely by 
local conditions, his credit lines 
were cut in half. His personal re- 
sources were insufficient to carry 
him through and he was faced with 
the prospect of having to pay the 
“floor-plan” rates available to less 
preferred risks than his. He de- 
termined totrya metropolitan bank 
suggested by his local banker. 
Within a short time he obtained his 
needed temporary funds. But be- 
cause his business and its opera- 
tions were not established, except 
locally, this credit was extended 
largely on his personal endorse- 
ment. As a good business man he 
knew that the condition of his com- 
pany entitled it to unsecured credit 
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on its own note and he resolved to 
establish that credit against similar 
future contingencies. He accom- 
plished this by continuing his new 
relationship and by proving the 
qualifications of his company for 
unsecured lines sufficient for its 
seasonal needs. Today his opera- 
tions are still expanding; his credit 
lines are established by commit- 
ments with his banks arranged in 
advance of the automobile show; 
and he makes his contracts with the 
assurance that his credit needs for 
the next season are covered against 
most contingencies. 

A great American industrialist 
once wrote of the value of estab- 
lishing yourself with your bankers, 
even though your need for them 
might be remote. For a long time 
he followed the practice of borrow- 
ing money from each of his banks 
of account for a short time each 
year, whether he actually needed 
the money or not. His reason for 
this was to cultivate and maintain 
an intimate relationship with his 
banks against an unexpected need 
for them. It happens that such a 
need occurred only once, and it was 
met with a minimum of effort and 
delay as a result of his careful 
planning. 








All banks are prepared to render 
services quite apart from their 
fundamental function of extending 
credit. These services include the 
checking of customer credit rat- 
ings, advice on marketing and in- 
vestments, helpful analysis of the 
condition and operations of their 
customer’s business, comparative 
statistics on similar enterprises, 
suggestions on the development of 
particular markets and many 
others. The use of these services by 
customers who cultivated a close 
relationship with their banks has 
contributed substantially to the 
success and profit of their business. 

An instance of the value of this 
sort of service is apparent in the 
solution of a problem of a manufac- 
turer of light metal products who 
had, for years, confined his produc- 
tion to four well-established items. 
His business was financially sound, 
his plant efficiently operated and a 
satisfactory profit was being re- 
turned on the limited volume of 
sales possible with these lines. How- 
ever, his plan and production facili- 
ties were in excess of those needed 
for the amount of business he was 
doing on his four products. Inten- 
sive sales and advertising cam- 
paigns were only moderately effec- 
tive in developing new markets. A 
study of his situation convinced him 
that by adding one or two new 
products to his already established 
ones he could eliminate to a large 
degree the peaks and valleys of his 
production schedule. 

With this in mind, he made a trip 
to consult with his city bank con- 
nection. It happened that his bank- 
ing friends were in touch with an 
investment banker who controlled 
the patent rights to a new product 
which could be manufactured in 
this client’s plant with little outlay 
of capital. Arrangements weremade 
for the manufacture and sale of 
this new product on a royalty 
basis. The net result was that a 
part of the manufacturer’s extra 
facilities were used with small addi- 
tional overhead or sales cost and, 
needless to say, the arrangements 
proved of (Continued on page 52) 
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A NEw and unique payroll method devised by 
the “Comptometer” research staff provides an 
ideal solution to payroll accounting problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 
The “‘Comptometer” Payroll Method pro- 
vides for the recording of employee records 
with respect to earnings and deductions of 
all kinds in a simple, economical and highly 
flexible manner. 


Outstanding features of this Method are 
(as in normal figure-work routine handled by 
“Comptometers”): accuracy, economy, speed 
and extreme adaptability. 

For a copy of the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above, in which the “Comptometer” 
Method is outlined, write (on your firm’s 
letterhead) to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMP TOMETE 


March, 1987 
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WASHERS AND 
IRONERS FOR * 


ECENTLY there was delivered 

to the A. C. Merschman Elec- 
tric Company, of St. Paul, Iowa, 
population 89, a full carload of 
ABC washing machines and ironers. 
There was no error in shipment. 
Neither were the Merschman broth- 
ers contemplating splitting the car 
with dealers in neighboring towns. 
It was all theirs and they had rea- 
son to believe they could dispose of 
the merchandise. During 1935 they 
sold three carloads of ABC wash- 
ers and ironers. In 1937 they ex- 
pect to do better. 
A. C. Merschman assisted by his 
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brother, Leonard A. Merschman, 
does all the work for their thriving 
business. Although the Merschman 
Electric Company store occupies a 
space of about 50 by 70 feet and 
has a window display of ABC 
models every day in the year in 
addition to a large floor display, 
most of the sales are made by can- 
vassing the farmers’ homes in the 
territory they serve, which includes 
all that within a radius of from ten 
to fifteen miles of their store. 
The Merschman brothers have 
been selling ABC products for 
fourteen years but it wasn’t until 








St. Poul, lowa 
(Pop. 85) 


1929 that they began to concen- 
trate their efforts on washers and 
ironers. Prior to that time they 
had been an automobile agency, 
primarily. But with the onset of the 
depression they believed they would 
find more business among farmers 
for modern household appliances 
than for new automobiles. 

Until recently every morning 
found them loading their washers 
and ironers on a truck and starting 
out. But not long ago they pur- 
chased a streamlined trailer for 
demonstration purposes. They find 
the trailer itself arouses interest 
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Punched cards provide 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
FACTS 


_..».» When you need them! 


NE OF THE conspicuous advantages of the punched card 
accounting method is the speed with which it will provide 

a volume of information. 
The detailed facts which are punched into the cards become 
a permanent and constantly available record. When placed in 
an International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine, 
this record will automatically provide tabulated, printed reports. 


SOCIAL SECURITY Deductions Made AUTOMATICALLY 


By the punched card method, all necessary payroll deduc- 
tions are made automatically. The punched cards are also the 
basis for future studies of employment experience. 

Your nearest IBM representative will be glad to give you 
detailed information. Get in touch with him, or write direct to 
IBM headquarters today. 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LET ME HAVE A REPORT 
OF LAST MONTH'S SOCIAL 
SECURITY DEDUCTIONS 













Investigate these 
ADVANTAGES 


1. SPEED. Automatic machine action 
produces detailed reports in mini- 
mum time. 


2. ACCURACY. Facts punched in 
cards are not subject to change or 
error. 


3. FLEXIBILITY. A single set of 
punched cards will provide a wide 
variety of reports and statistical 
records, 


4, PERMANENCE. Punched cards 
are a constantly available record, 
ready to yield information at any 
time. 




















and, in addition, is more conveni- 
ent and dignified for the farm 
housewife to get in and out of than 
was. the truck. 

They take the merchandise right 
to the home of the farmer where 
they show the farm wife the wash- 
ing machine or ironer and point out 
its features. When the farmer comes 
in from the fields they give him a 
selling talk too, and often find by 
that time the wife helps out in the 
sale. Except when it seems neces- 
sary in order to make a sale they 
do not give a demonstration, in 
order to have as few machines which 
have been used as possible. Says 
A. C. Merschman: 

“We show the washer to the 
prospect and guarantee that she 
will be perfectly satisfied with its 
use, but that if she is not satisfied 
after one washing we will take it 
back and refund the money. Our 
comebacks have been less than 5 
per cent!” 

The Merschman brothers say 
that an important source for their 
prospects and sales lies in a plan 
of calling back on recent pur- 
chasers about one month after the 
purchase was made. Where they 
find the housewife particularly will- 
ing to cooperate by furnishing 
names of friends, neighbors, or rela- 
tives who may be interested in the 








purchase of a washing machine or 
ironer, they sometimes make several 
calls back. 

The complete satisfaction of 
purchasers of electric household 
equipment is their greatest asset in 
building up their business, they say. 
When any minor difficulty of any 
kind develops they are careful to 
correct it completely and promptly. 
They believe news of all kinds 
travels fast in country areas—thus 
the great importance of keeping 
owners satisfied. 

The Merschman brothers believe 
strongly in the value of advertising 
and take advantage of every adver- 
tising opportunity. They advertise 
in the local newspapers of the 
neighboring towns, and whenever 
they take a full page or a half page, 
they have the newspaper print 
sample copies which are mailed to 
every rural box holder. 

They make a particular point of 
arranging an attractive display 
booth at all fairs held in their ter- 
ritory. One of their earliest promo- 
tional activities was the giving 
away of hundreds of ABC balloons, 
imprinted with their name, at the 
Lee County Fair in 1929. “Even 
as inexpensive an activity as this 
brought us a world of publicity 
value which we were able to capi- 
talize upon for several months,” 





said A. C. Merschman. To attract 
visitors to their booth at the local 
fair they make a practice of hav- 
ing those who attend sign an at- 
tendance record card. On the last 
day of the fair a drawing is held 
and the winner is awarded a $25 
allowance on the purchase of any 
ABC washer. 

Before making a call or giving a 
demonstration, the Merschman 
brothers make a private study of 
the washing requirements of the 
prospect based on the number of 
persons in the family and whether 
adults or children, the family’s 
standard of living, the number who 
are in school, the number working, 
type of work in which they are 
engaged, etc. With this informa- 
tion they determine the model best 
suited to the prospect’s needs and 
then concentrate their entire sales 
plan and talk on the features of 
that particular model. 

By such homely methods and the 
application of intelligence and 
understanding to the everyday 
problems of persons living in a 
farm community, the A. C. Mersch- 
man Electric Company has earned 
the reputation for dependability 
and service which makes it possible 
for them to order a full carload of 
merchandise shipped to their stere 
in St. Paul, Iowa, population, 89. 





Homes for Employees 


bp to the great increase in in- 
dustrial activity in Peoria, 
Illinois, and the resultant growth 
of the population, suitable living 
quarters are scarce and as a re- 
sult many workers have been un- 
able to find homes in Peoria. 

To offset this condition and 
provide employees with convenient 
and attractive homes which they 
may rent or buy for a moderate 
price, R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., 
makers of grading machinery, de- 
vised an all-steel, five-room house, 
which is completed ready for oc- 
cupancy inside the factory walls. 
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The houses can be transported by 
means of a giant 16-wheel trailer 
towed by a truck and set down on 
the homesite by a tractor crane 
which takes hold of three steel 
rings on the roof. Within a few 
hours the house may be “hooked 
up” with water mains, electric 
power, telephone lines and sewer 
connections and is ready to be 
lived in. It is believed one house can 
be finished every three weeks with 
present equipment. 

Every foot of space was utilized 
in planning the cottage, thus 
affording with a modest ground a 








five-room house with rooms of gen- 
erous‘ size. The overall size of the 
first house completed’ recently is 
32 by 40 feet. A built-in garage 
or utility room also houses the 
heating and cooling plant and the 
laundry. The houses are fireproof, 
dust-proof and termite-proof. 
After they are on the market in 
a variety of styles and sizes with 


. models changing as architectural 


fashions shift, engineers visualize 
the day when an owner will be able 
to trade in his house from time to 
to time whenever he wants a newer 
or larger model. 
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Now that the convention season has got up a full head of steam, 

these 11 practical pointers for keynoters, banqueteers, spell- 

binders and just plain after-dinner speakers will be especially 

helpful. Most speeches are accidentally bad; this handy guide 
tells how to make them that way on purpose 


1. Be Modest. Be more than 
modest; be downright apologetic. 
Assure your audience right off the 
bat that you’re a lousy speaker. 
It’s better for you to tell them 
than to have them find out for 
themselves. Explain that you don’t 
know why you were asked to speak 
in the first place. Get the idea 
across that you haven’t much of 
anything to say ; then go ahead and 
say it—at length. Punctuate these 
assurances with a deprecatory 
cough. This will put your listeners 
in exactly the right mood. It will 
confirm their suspicion that they 
were suckers to leave the bar and 
come in to hear you talk. 


2. Be Attentive. Keep your 
eyes glued on your notes. Better 
still, have your entire speech writ- 
ten on crackly parchment paper. 
While you talk, rumple the paper 
nervously so that it will pop. But 
don’t, under any circumstances, 
look up. You might lose the place. 
Besides, you might see the expres- 
sions on your listeners’ faces. That 
would unnerve you completely. The 
best plan is to hold your nose to the 
manuscript and avoid all distract- 
ing influences. Once you get going, 
keep going. 


3. Be Brisk. The faster you 
read your talk, the sooner it will be 
over with. Don’t mind if you skip a 
few words or even a line or two 


here and there. The audience can 
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fill in the gaps. If you read fast 
enough, they won’t even know the 
difference. A low monotone is a 
great aid to rapid reading. With 
practice you can cultivate a style 
of delivery which will make your 
words practically indistinguishable 
even to those unlucky enough to be 
sitting in the front row. 


4. Be Serious. This is prob- 
ably a serious occasion. By now 
your listeners will think it is, any- 
way. Don’t inject a false note by 
any undue sign of levity. Don’t so 
much as crack a smile. Keep an 
absolutely dead pan. If, through 
some inadvertence, a bit of humor 
did creep into your manuscript, 
take it in your stride. Pass over it 
so hurriedly that nobody will have 
time to interrupt you by laughing. 
There isn’t much likelihood of that 
happening now, but you can’t 
afford to take chances. 


5. Be immobile. Next to an 
expressionless face and a mumbling 
voice, a rigid posture is a public 
speaker’s most valuable asset. 
Don’t tire yourself all out by mov- 
ing about the platform. Get a good 
firm stance at the beginning and 
hold it right up to the end. If the 
impulse to gesture grows too strong 
to resist, hold up the forefinger of 
the right hand. This isn’t recom- 
mended, but it can be used if neces- 
sary. No speaker needs more than 
one gesture. The best rule to fol- 








“HOW TO PUT PEOPLE TO SLEEP” 


low is to move nothing except your 
mouth, and very little of that. 


6. Be Independent. After 
you’ve been introduced, you’re on 
your own. Don’t bother to thank 
the person who introduced you. 
He’s only the chairman. Ignore him. 
Don’t waste any time paying your 
respects to the committee which in- 
vited you to speak, either, or even 
to the group you’re addressing. Let 
them look out for themselves. 
You’re here to make a speech, so 
let’s go! Another thing: Don’t feel 
obligated to talk on the subject 
announced. In fact, you can take 
up at least ten minutes telling why 
you’re going to talk on some dif- 
ferent subject altogether—that is, 
if you can think of a subject. Try 
to pick one as far from the inter- 
ests of your listeners as you can. 
They will admire you for your in- 
dependence. 


7. Be Generous. You can af- 
ford to be generous—with other 
people’s time. Give them more than 
they bargained for. Don’t stop 
talking until you get good and 
ready, if then. If they didn’t have 
any better sense than to come out 
and listen to you, they deserve 
everything they’re getting. Keep 
right on going even after you’ve 
come to the end of your manuscript. 
That way you'll get credit for being 
able to deliver an extemporaneous 
speech as well as a prepared one. 
And lead up to your closing re- 
marks about half a dozen times be- 
fore giving them. That will keep 
everybody guessing. Just when they 
think you’re going to stop, fool 
them. They’ll appreciate the extra 
measure of value you’re giving 
them and consider it a bargain. 


8. Be Intellectual. There’s no 
better way of letting the public 
know what an erudite, literary guy 
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you are than by filling up your talk 
with a lot of big words and heavy, 
involved sentences. Your public is 
expecting you to say something— 
we don’t know why—so make it a 
mouthful. If they don’t understand 
what you’re talking about, so much 
the better. Then they'll be con- 
vinced it’s pretty profound. And 
talk in generalities and _ broad, 
sweeping principles. Steer away 
from facts, figures or specific cases 
of any kind. Don’t make the mistake 


of bringing in any incidents, anec- 
dotes or personalities. If you did 
that somebody might get interested 
and then you’d be asked to speak 
again sometime. Just follow these 
few simple instructions and you’ll 
have nothing to worry about on 
that score. 


3. Be Fearless. You'll have to 
be, if you’ve gone this far. Remem- 
ber that folks like plain talk. If 
you think the meeting has been 
terrible, say so. If you haven’t liked 
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the chairman or the previous speak- 
ers, don’t keep it a secret. Even if 
your speech has been written a 
couple of weeks in advance, you can 
feel pretty safe in working in a few 
dirty cracks like that. They will 
stamp you as a man of honesty and 
frankness. Of course, it won’t go 
over so well with your listeners. But 
what do you care? In fact, it’s a 
good idea to put your audience in 
its place once and for all. Talk 
down to them. Criticize them. Be- 
little their intelligence. They’ll 
respect your superior knowledge 
and education all the more. 


10. Be Consistent. So far, so 
good. You’ve kept your talk along 
a consistent, uniform level. Don’t 
spoil it now by showing your audi- 
ence any sign of courtesy or con- 



















sideration. In closing be sure to 
say, “And now if any of you have 
any questions you’d like to ask, 
please keep them to yourselves.” If, 
however, in spite of this admonition, 
somebody insists on popping up 
with a query make him feel foolish. 
Answer him as sarcastically as you 
know how. Be smart at his expense. 
Don’t let him steal the show away 
from you. This final act of friendli- 
ness on your part will endear you 
to all your listeners as one of the 


Courtesy, Jerome B. Gray Company 


most popular and engaging speak- 
ers they have ever heard. 


11. Be Nonchalant. If you see 
members of the audience yawning— 
and it’s practically certain that 
you will if you look at them at all 
—don’t let them have anything on 
you. Yawn too. Act as though the 
whole thing bored you to death. 
That will give you a professional 
air. You don’t want anybody to 
think you’re just an amateur at 
this speech-making business. Show 
them that it’s all old stuff to you. 
When you get through, turn away 
with a Thank-God-that’s-over-with 
attitude and take your seat. You’d 
better take it as far as you can, be- 
cause there will probably be people 
looking for you—especially the 
program chairman. 
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HE many advantages of trailers 

for selling merchandise, retail or 
wholesale, have resulted in a strong 
demand on many manufacturers by 
their distributors, dealers and 
salesmen, for trailer specifications 
suited to their particular needs. 

This demand roughly is for three 
different types of trailers, as fol- 
lows: Distributors and the manu- 
facturers themselves want trailers 
from 15 to 20 feet long for carry- 
ing a line of samples which may 
weigh up to 2,500 pounds; dealers 
want a 14- to 16-foot trailer for 
handling a somewhat smaller line 
of samples for retail sales promo- 
tion, weighing about 2,000 pounds ; 
retail salesmen want a 12-foot 
trailer to carry from one up to 
four samples of products such as 
household equipment, radios, etc., 
that may weigh up to 1,000 pounds. 
If this small trailer is convertible 
for family use, so much the better, 
particularly if the salesman him- 
self is to pay for it. 

The commercial market has de- 


veloped so rapidly, few trailer 
manufacturers are prepared to 
meet all the varying requirements. 

The first commercial trailers 
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To the thousands of business 
men considering trailers, here 
are answers to some of the 
questions of weight, length, 
finish, brakes, lighting equip- 


ment and legal regulations 


Interior of a trailer used for customer’s showroom by Chicago dealer 


were, for the most part, designed 
around the empty shells of house 
trailers. These were feasible for 
light merchandise, but practically 
no 18-foot house-trailer shell was 
constructed to carry a ton load 
of dead weight in continuous serv- 
ice and stand up for long. These 
shells weigh from 1,500 to 2,000 











pounds empty, so with a ton load 
of merchandise and perhaps a 
couple of hundred pounds of litera- 
ture, chairs, and personal effects, 
the total load on axle, bearings, 
springs, tires, and chassis frame 
becomes about two tons. 

It is very probable that a sea- 
son’s experience with these large 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check? 


“You’ve had your chance!” 


General Manager speaking... 


“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and [ told you then to keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 


It was the 


“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We’ve got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

+ 7 * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twenty-eight years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 


ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 


fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” i 

one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in_any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doing. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 














with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? — or put it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Tell us which of the following programs 
of home-study training interests you most. 








© ------= Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ------=< 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Busi M: :Managerial,Sales Railway Station Management. 

and Departmental Executive positions. Modern Foremanship. DEPT. 347-R CHICAGO 

Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 

troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Expert Bookkeeping. would ” » gor ins ” 

Accountant, etc. C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all - Accountants. 

ee in retail, wholesale, or specialty Modern Busi Cor d a ae en ond (State subject in which y you are intereste “d) at ate 
Ss Credit and Collection Corseependence. 


Law—LL. B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 


Business English. 





Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Stenography— Stenotypy: Training in 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 


Paper Sal *s Training 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 
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Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an out- 
line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 


TRS eivkiticcintmedctcn cncceweessénsdennmeopessaenbbebes 
Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 
Present Position .........06 0 ccccccecesccscacsnescccncesensecsoescs 
Address... .. 2 222-222 ons 2 oo en oo on oe ooo nee cccccecesoescese 
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Treble the effectiveness of your sales force by 
demonstrating your merchandise at point of sale. 
Your salesmen will cover more territory, contact 
more dealers, write more orders. Your dealers 
and their sales personnel will know your product 
better. Rs manufacturers and jobbers of 
have found that their 
ey Trailer Fleets have quickly paid for 
themselves in actual, traceable plus business. 


SCHELBRO Trailer Coaches are the product of 
30 years experience in fine coach building. 
They're made in all sizes and styles, adaptable to 
every type of product ... and priced surprisingly 
low. 





Write for Catalog 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WASHERS 


steading si 
WASHERS. IRONEXS wns 


Altorfer Bros. Company 
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PLANNED 
INVESTMENT 


7. on the facili- 
ties of the Brookmire 





‘Bulletin Service, you 





can find aid in planning 





your investment port- 






folio to attain your ob- . 





jectives of conservation, 






diversification, income 






and capital apprecia- 





tion. A descriptive book- 






let and complimentary 
Bulletins will be sent to 






all responsible investors. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















trailers, even when built to carry 
ton loads, will cause the users to 
change specifications next year. 
Salesmen soon tire of hauling two 
tons around on all kinds of roads, 
up hill and down dale. Further they 
soon discover that this constant 
heavy strain on the tow car requires 
helper springs, and at best is be- 
yond the safety limit of the clutch, 
universals and rear axle of the 
average light car. 

It is probable that the second 
year the manufacturer of appli- 
ances will decide it is better to leave 
out two or three samples, use a 
medium-size trailer, and cut down 
the total load to be hauled by 500 
or 1,000 pounds. 

Of course, all heavy trailers 


| should have brakes. Thirteen states 


now require them, and more will do 
so, but the chief reason for brakes 
is that they contribute to the 
safety of the driver, the load and 
the public. Light salesmen’s trailers 
may be legally operated without 
brakes in most states, but should 
have them, because in case of acci- 
dent involving liability of any kind, 
the owner of the trailer will stand 
much better in court if his trailer 
has proper brakes. 

When a manufacturer of mer- 
chandise starts to select a trailer, 
it will pay him to proceed about as 
follows: First, determine who is 
going to use the trailer and for 
what purposes. To illustrate, one 
manufacturer of a line of electrical 
household appliances insists on a 
large trailer to carry the full line 
with a dead load weight of 2,500 
pounds. His competitor is inter- 
ested chiefly in a 12-foot trailer for 
retail salesmen. Since the marketing 
problem of each is essentially the 
same, why do their specifications 
vary so widely? Both admit lack of 
experience to guide them. Since the 
aim of most sales campaigns is to 
increase sales to the ultimate con- 
sumer, it would seem that every na- 
tional distributor would be inter- 
ested chiefly in a retail salesman’s 
trailer ; secondarily, in a sales pro- 
motional trailer. 

Second, the prospective. user of 





trailers should set down the dimen- 
sions and uncrated weights of every 
piece that is to be carried in the 
trailer, and request each trailer 
manufacturer to submit a floor plan 
of his trailer showing how he recom- 
mends that the load be distributed 
in order to bring about a feasible 
weight on the drawbar, and lateral 
balance so that the load will ride 
with least swaying. The trailer- 
maker’s bid should also specify just 
how he has changed engineering de- 
tails to ensure adequate load- 
carrying capacity. 

Details such as the location, size 
and height of windows, and the 
width and height of doors are im- 
portant. The number of 110-volt 
lights and outlets, and the number 
and location of 6-volt lights ought 
to be specified. If the trailer is to 
be used in very hot or very cold 
climates, it should be insulated, and 
possibly heated or air-conditioned. 
Floor covering is important. In 
salesmen’s trailers, it may be fea- 
sible to use a cheap felt base cover- 
ing, whereas in dealer or distributor 
trailers, it will be better to use a 
more durable type of floor cover- 
ing such as inlaid linoleum. There 
should be screens in the windows 
and one or more ventilators in the 
roof, and all windows and venti- 
lators should be watertight. 

As to finish, enamel paint may be 
better than a varnish finish inside 
because light colors—preferably 
not white—help to illuminate the 
interiors. Exterior finish should be 
automobile lacquer on metal or 
plywood or pressed wood, and the 
color should be standard for the 
line of merchandise carried. As the 
sides of the trailer make good 
traveling billboards, they should 
carry the merchandise trade-mark 
and the name and address of the 
owner of the trailer. The location 
of the middle side windows should 
be noted to make sure they do not 
kill space needed for lettering. 

All commercial trailers should be 
insured, especially for public liabil- 
ity and property damage. It is not 
easy to learn to back a trailer and 
the beginner is apt to back one into 
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someone’s plate glass window or 
fence or hedge or car with result- 
ing damage claims. If a very long 
trailer is considered, it will be well 
to study the over-all length limits 
of certain states, which may pre- 
vent the use of that trailer in such 
states. 

Before entering on a campaign 
to sell miscellaneous merchandise 
such as grocery specialties, out of 
trailers, it will be well to study 
state and municipal statutes de- 
signed to protect resident mer- 
chants. It may be necessary in some 
cases to take out selling licenses. 

Sometimes it is feasible for the 
salesman to sleep in his trailer, us- 
ing a davenport bed which serves 
as a seat daytimes. This saves hotel 
bills and provides good sleeping ac- 
commodations in rural territory. 

Although in many instances the 
concern adopting any trailer as 
standard actually buys few or none 
themselves, merely recommending 
them to their distributive organiza- 
tion, this fact should not lead to 
carelessness in selection. The de- 
cision may involve total trailer pur- 
chases of from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 of their dealers’ money, and the 


- manufacturers’ interest in the 


profitable use of that money is 
mutual with the dealers. 

Experience has indicated that 
retail salesmen of household appli- 
ances can double their sales with 
trailers. This fact is so important 
to dealer, distributor and manufac- 
turer that every care should be 
taken to ensure reliable, efficient 
trailer equipment, carefully used in 
accord with a well conceived sales 
promotional plan. 

Because almost every day sees 
some new manufacturer adopt 
trailers for use in sales, sales pro- 
motion and advertising work, every 
manufacturer and wholesaler, and 
at least some of the service com- 
panies should make it a point to 
have some executive take it upon 
himself to keep up to date in de- 
velopments in the many uses of 
trailer coaches for business pur- 
poses of all kinds. Selling is by no 
means the only use to which trailers 
are put in business and industry. 
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6 Times Faster Than Any Addressing 
Machine in Its Price Class 


The following addressing speed facts will surprise, may 
even astonish you: 


@ With pen and ink or a typewriter you can write about three 
addresses per minute. 

@ Hand-feed addressing machines, costing from $50 to $150, print 
addresses at a speed of 15 to 20 addresses per minute. 


@ Hand-feed addressing machines, costing from $300 to $500, print 
addresses at a speed of 60 per minute. 


@ But ... this new $125 Elliott Addressing Machine will print 125 


different addresses in one minute. 
@ It will print SIX addresses while any other addressing machine 
in its price class is printing only ONE address. 


In brief ... this Elliott machine is as much faster than other 
addressing machines (noted above) as they are faster than pen- 
and-ink addressing. It is supplied with either hand-crank or 
electric drive; it has automatic feed, and it is practically noiseless 
in operation. 


The addresses made by this machine look like actual typewriting 
because Elliott Address Cards are typed with your regular type- 
writer—no expensive address embossing machine is necessary. 
A request on your business stationery will bring further informa- 
tion, without obligation. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities + See Telephone Directory 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES PRINT FROM 
ADDRESS CARDS THAT LAST INDEFINITELY... 
QUICKLY TYPED ON ANY REGULAR TYPEWRITER 
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AT YOUR DESK 
OR WHEREVER 
YOU CHOOSE... 
NO OBLIGATION 


Easy. . with the 
COMMODORE 


See how much easier 
and faster this new in- 
direct lighting unit 
makes work. See how it mod- 
ernizes. Bowl molded from 
Plaskon. Reduces breakage. 
Assures more light. Cuts 
maintenance costs. ASK FOR 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
Requires only a floor plug. Or 
we will ship a Commodore, 
complete with bulb, on 90-day 
trial. Write us. 


Wakefield also makes enclosing 


. globesand other units for offices 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 


Ends Locker Room Evils 


ral Saves 
§ 














Space 













COMPACT 
—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


* 
SANITARY 


—open to air 
and light 


FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 


—any length 
& 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
Patents Pend. 


Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems. 4ft. x 1ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction ; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 
heck Room Equipment—standard in fine 
buildings everywhere. 
1806 No. Lincoln St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Representatives in Leading Cities 
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(Continued from page 25) 


of a five-day week increased effi- 
ciency. And several companies re- 
port no deduction for reasonable 
loss of time due to sickness or other 
causes. 

Varying plans for compensating 
workers for overtime were shown. 
Out of the approximately five hun- 
dred returns, 310 reported the fol- 
lowing policies in effect regarding 
overtime: 


No Pay 80 
Hourly Rate 42 
Supper Money 98 


Time and One-Third 12 
Time and One-Half 12 
Equivalent Time Off 66 
Some who reported allowances 
for supper money also paid hourly 
rates, gave equivalent time off or 
paid extra for overtime. But the 
largest number of those reporting 
allowances for supper money did 
not pay, considering the supper al- 
lowance enough. Those reporting 
“no pay” for overtime for the most 
part indicated that they had very 
little overtime work. 













Salary Standards in 250 Lines 


Operating Expense Ratio for Selected Kinds 
of Business, 1935 





In the reports a number of com- 
panies indicated special plans for 
considering changes in compensa- 
tion. Some have various executives 
rate employees every six months; 
pay advances, promotions and 
bonuses are decided upon after 
consideration of these ratings. 
Others point out that salaries are 
“automatically” advanced at stat- 
ed periods. The general attitude, 
as expressed in these reports, in- 
clined toward shorter hours and 
more liberal treatment of employ- 
ees. Not a few executives wrote 
confidentially to say that they had 
recommended raising salary stand- 
ards in their organizations. 

Since the barrage of bonus 
grants at the end of 1936 many 
office executives have reported in 
confidence a bothersome increase in 
turnover in all kinds of office posi- 
tions. One office executive reports 
that he is worried at the tendency 
of younger workers to look for 
other positions, leaving workers of 
a high average age in his employ. 
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Average Operating 
Expense Ratio 1935 
(Per Cent of Sales) 
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THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF CAMERA SURVEYS OF MODERN OFFICES 


FOLLOWING All ORDER 
THROUGH HIEBARDS 


{s THE March 1935 issue of 
AMERICAN Business a_ well- 
known hardware manufacturer was 
quoted as saying, “There is not 
a wholesaler in the country who 
idds so little to the cost of distri- 
yution by way of packing, shipping, 
billing and overhead, as Hibbard.” 
This man was referring, as almost 
veryone would know, to Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
me of Chicago’s oldest business 
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houses, whose big wholesale plant 
on the banks of the Chicago River, 
a pistol shot from Lake Michigan 
east of the 
Michigan Boulevard Bridge, han- 
dles more hardware than any other 
wholesale house in the country. 
How does Hibbard handle this 
vast quantity of merchandise at 
such low costs? An attempt at 
answering this question is made 


and a stone’s throw 


with the pictures and explanations 
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which follow. But here is a clue. 
Fifteen years ago when Hibbard’s 
were doing much less business than 
at present they employed sixty-five 
packers. Today, to handle more 
business, about eighteen packers 
do the work. This is due in part to 
their merchandising plans and for 
the rest to improvements in meth- 
ods and equipment. 

To begin with, Hibbard’s operate 
on the theory that when an order 
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comes into the house the first thing 
to be done is to ship the merchan- 
dise called for. Hibbard’s entire, 
enormous plant with its moving 
belts to carry papers, spiral chutes 
to handle packages, moving con- 
veyors, pneumatic systems and tel- 
autographs to hasten the correc- 
tion of packing errors, is built 
around the idea of shipping an 
order within a very few hours after 
the mailman brings it in. 

Now—let’s start with the order 
as it comes to the mail-opening 
desk. No sooner is it yanked out of 
its envelope than it goes into a time 
stamp; and from the second that 
time stamp registers its tell-tale 
mark until the merchandise hits 
the outgoing trucks downstairs, 
that order is on the move; whoever 
would hold it up must have a mighty 
good reason, and reasons for hold- 
ing up orders which might be con- 
sidered perfectly valid in many a 
wholesale house are not reasons at 
all at Hibbard’s. 

From the mail-opening the order 
goes immediately to the “tubs,” 
which are desks filled with cards—a 
card for every customer. On these 
cards are noted the customer’s 
eredit limits, his shipping and mail 
address, and other helpful informa- 
tion such as whether he is a “no 
back order” customer, cheapest 
method of shipping, etc. 

If the order falls within the 
stated credit limits it doesn’t go to 
the credit department. If, however, 
there is a question of credit, it goes 
to the credit department for han- 
dling and is returned via moving 
belts to the order-copying depart- 
ment. 

Orders obtained by salesmen are 
written with a Ditto pencil by 
the salesmen and these orders go 
directly into the Ditto machine and 
are copiéd—one copy for each 
floor on which the merchandise 
ordered is stored. An initial on the 
stock number tells at a glance from 
what floor each item comes. Thus 
if there are five items on the order 
(a small order) and the stock num- 
bers begin with C D H M and 
W, the Ditto clerk knows there 
must be four copies in addition to 
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A TIME stamp is placed on the back 
of every order, for every movement 
of each order is accurately timed 
so that the goods will reach the 
packing floor from the various 
stock floors simultaneously. Mail 
openers begin work at staggered 
time intervals to prevent delay in 
starting the order through the 
stock and shipping departments 


Some of the girls who handle the 
“tubs,” which are desks containing 
cards for every regular customer; 
the cards carry all needed credit 
information, shipping data, ad- 
dress and special instructions such 
as “no back orders.” Note the 
moving belt in front of these desks ; 
it is for the purpose of transport- 
ing papers from one department to 
another without delays 


Here all order sheets (original and 
copies ) are perforated with the aisle 
and section number in the packing 
room, so that all the merchandise 
for a single order from the various 
floors will be sent to the same sec- 
tion of the packing room. Then 
orders are quickly shot to the vari- 
ous stock floors via the pnewmatic 
tube sending station shown in the 
upper left of the picture 
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the original—one sheet each for the 
five different floors. 

For each floor there is a “tag’ 
which isn’t a tag at all, but a paper 
sheet or cover for the order copy. 
On the back of this “tag” is a 


printed listing of all the merchan- 


’ 


dise on that floor including a ship- 
ping description of every item. 
More about this “tag” later. 

As soon as the orders are copied 
on the Ditto machine a girl types 
up a set of labels on a fan-fold ma- 
chine using extra large type. Three 
labels are made; if more are needed 
in the packing room they are typed 
there; if less are needed the extra 
ones are destroyed. 

The copies made, the order is 
perforated to show the packing 
aisle and section and the time it 
should arrive there. The order is 
then divided and a copy sent to each 
floor on which there is merchandise 
for the order. It is marked and 
coded so that all the merchandise 
from the various floors will arrive 
at approximately the same time— 
in the same section and same aisle 
of the packing floor. 

In pneumatic tubes the various 
copies of the order are shot to the 
merchandise or stock floors where 
the orders are parceled out to order 
pickers. These men use baskets and 
trucks. The trucks, or most of them 
at least, are a Hibbard product, 
having been designed and made in 
the Hibbard workshops. Often- 
times an order picker will fill sev- 
eral orders at one time, using one 
basket for each order—the baskets 
stacked crisscross fashion. 

All original-package merchan- 
dise, that is, merchandise which is 
always shipped in the box, bag, car- 
ton, bundle or roll in which it is re- 
ceived from the factory, is concen- 
trated on certain floors; broken- 
package merchandise is on other 
floors. This accounts in part for 
the neat appearance of Hibbard 
stock and the speed with which 
orders are shipped as well as the 
low handling costs and the small 
number of packers. At the aisle end 
of all shelves, bins and stacks of 
merchandise are racks filled with 
movable slips on which are printed, 








in large letters, the stock numbers 
or types of merchandise stored; 
order pickers not too familiar with 
the merchandise may spot at a 
glance the various items as they 
push their trucks down the aisles 
where merchandise is stocked. 

Should a bin be empty, there is a 
tag notifying the order filler what 
to substitute—if it happens to be 
an item on which substitution is 
allowed. Otherwise the item is back 
ordered and a record sent to the 
back-order department. But no 
order is delayed while someone asks 
a buyer how soon the merchandise 
will be in or whether it will be avail- 
able later in the day. 

When the order picker has fin- 
ished filling the order the merchan- 
dise is checked and the baskets go 
sliding down a spiral chute, each 
basket containing only one floor’s 
contribution of merchandise to the 
order. As the baskets arrive on the 
packing floor they are assembled as 
marked so that the baskets from 
four or five or more floors con- 
tributing to a single order arrive 
almost simultaneously at the same 
spot, ready to be laid out, inspected 
and checked for the packer. 

If in checking the merchandise 
just before it is packed an error is 
discovered, a man on a telauto- 
graph machine shoots a message to 
the floor where the order was filled, 
asking for the correct merchandise. 
Immediately on receipt of this mes- 
sage a boy selects the correct mer- 
chandise and puts it in the spiral 
chute which delivers it to the 
packer. Prior to the installation of 
this system orders frequently were 
held up for correction until a pile 
of packing congested the aisle. 
Now, service is so rapid that the 
packer often continues his work on 
a given order knowing that the cor- 
rect merchandise needed will be 
down to him before he finishes. 

Hibbard’s packing room is com- 
posed of a series of aisles. Packers 
work at especially designed benches 
with overhead racks which carry a 
supply of boxes, cartons and other 
necessary shipping containers. 
Packers work in one aisle for a 
brief period, then move on to the 
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next aisle, since orders are timed 
to reach a designated aisle during 
a certain interval, after which the 







merchandise starts coming to the 
next aisle. Shredded newspapers are 
used in packing instead of excelsior. 

The merchandise packed, men 
































come along with glue pots, pick up 





the orders, paste on the labels which 
have been attached to the orders, 
place the order sheets in a specially 
designed book-type container and 
in a jiffy the boxes are trucked to 
a moving conveyor from which they 
are transferred to a gravity con- 
veyor which carries them over a 
scale. One man, working in a pit to 
prevent the necessity of bending 
over, weighs each package, scarcely 
stopping it a second, calls out the 
weight and the name of the packer 
to a record clerk who posts on a 
huge sheet the weight and number 
of packages packed by each pack- 
er. From this scale the gravity con- 
veyor forks, one line leading to the 





” . city shipping room, the other to 


COPIES OF ORDERS are made here on a Ditto machine, one copy for each packing the country shipping department. 
floor. Letters prefixed to stock numbers indicate the stock floors x ed. c. 
From this scale the orders with 
the tags are shot to the receipt- 
writing department on the thir- 
teenth floor. On the backs of the 
tags the order department has 
filled in a record of every box, bale, 









‘arton, package, barrel, crate or 
bundle in the shipment, including a 
shipping description and notation 
of weight. This forms the tariff 
- description, as: “jacks, iron, un- 










mounted,” or “velocipedes, chil- 





SHIPPING LABELS are written on this fan-fold machine—original and two copies 
for each order; extra large type is used for legibility 
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ORDER PICKING: With this Hibbard-made truck to carry FOUR ORDERS: Filling four orders at one time, the order 
his basket each order picker works on only one floor. When his picker putting the merchandise for each order in a separate 
order is filled the merchandise goes down the spiral chute basket, is one of the reasons orders are shipped quickly 





ee 


SEVERAL MOVING BELTS are used in 
Hibbard offices to transport papers from one 


STOCK BIN‘: Uniform metal shelving, literally miles of it, is 
department to another 


used in many stock departments of Hibbard’s. Note the number 
at the end of each section and the rack for stock numbers 
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dren, K. D.” etc. The descriptions 
are printed—all merchandise from 
each floor is accurately described 
on the back of the tag for that floor 
with spaces left for filling in the 
number of boxes and the weight. On 
receipt of the order copies and tags 
from the pneumatic tube, the re- 
ceipt-writing department writes the 
necessary shipping papers, such as 
bills of lading, and sends the papers 
back downstairs to the basement 
where the merchandise has _ been 
waiting in the unchecked piles. All 
merchandise is gathered in floor 
spaces reserved by railroads or 
truck lines. Here the shipments 
await (only a few minutes) arrival 
of the shipping papers, are then 
checked against the bills of lading, 
and placed in the checked pile to 
await transfer to freight stations. 

At this point the order may have 
been in the house only an hour or 
so; 90 per cent of the orders are 
shipped same day as received; 
many actually are shipped within 
an hour after the mail is opened. 


















































CONTAINERS: Near the shipping department these two machines, one for wire 
bound boxes and one for corrugated fibre boxes, prepare supplies of boxes which are 
moved to the packing department via conveyor 


PACKING AISLE: Note the overhead racks for containers, holding a varied assort- 
ment of shipper containers within arm’s reach of the packers. Merchandise from various 
floors is assembled here on a pre-arranged time schedule 

















Not one unnecessary step has been 
taken ; no accounting or recording, 
billing or pricing has delayed ship- 
ment. But now that the goods are 
on the shipping floor the papers go 
back to the thirteenth floor where 
the orders go to pricers, examiners, 
extenders and invoice writers. 

Prices are marked in pencil, ex- 
tensions are made on comptometers, 
then sent in order to examiners for 
verification, invoice writers and in- 
voice checkers. The invoice is then 
mailed, a copy sent to the account- 
ing department for ledger posting 
and one copy to the statistical de- 
partment where they are sorted ac- 
cording to salesmen in racks foi 
that purpose. Accounting machines 
are used for sales analysis, com- 
mission statements, and other sta 
tistical reports for buyers and th« 
management. 

All checking is done against th: 
original order which as previous!) 
stated is written in Ditto pencil 1! 
sent in by a salesman. If the orde: 
is for only one department it is no! 
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copied—instead all records are 
made on the back of the order and 
finally the original order itself is 
filed. This eliminates all copying of 
one-department orders. 

Country orders and city orders 
are written on different colored 
order blanks. The Hibbard order 
blank is so designed that the writ- 
ing of the quantity, unit and de- 
scription must precede the stock 
number. Thus the salesman is not 
tempted to write down the stock 
number and omit the description. 

The Hibbard system starts to 
eliminate costs when the salesman 
writes his order; he automatically 
hastens shipment by writing in the 
stock number which has a letter 
prefix to indicate the floor on which 
the stock is maintained. Then, the 
mail is not allowed to accumulate ; 
long before the bulk of the office 
workers report in the morning a 
skeleton crew is on hand to open 
mail and start orders along their 
route so that no time is lost in the 
morning waiting for orders. 








— allowance is made for “waiting 
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CONVEYOR: Along the end of the packing aisles runs a moving belt conveyor at 
floor level which moves all packed shipments to the scales, where packages are weighed 
and recorded, then routed to the shipping room 


CORRECTIONS: It is inevitable that some errors are made in filling orders; when 
checkers in the shipping department discover an error a convenient telautograph orders 
correct merchandise from the stock floors, preventing delays 


But the real story of Hibbard’s 
lower costs goes back even further 
than operating ideas. It is Hib- 
bard’s merchandising, giving lower 
prices for purchases in unbroken 
packages and teaching dealers to 
sell in economic quantities. Hib- 
bard’s, through its plan for selling 
economic quantities of merchan- 
dise, probably breaks up fewer 
original packages from manufac- 
turers than any other comparable 
wholesaler in the country. 

A carefully worked-out task and 
bonus system—fair to workers yet 
encouraging them to work at full 
capacit y—achieves a high degree of 
efficiency among employees. Al- 
most every worker doing repetitive 
work at Hibbard’s works under this 
system, known as the Manit Sys- 
tem. Employees are paid a weekly 
sum, each worker having a certain 
“task” to perform in order to earn 
this wage. Every unit of work done 
in addition to this stated task 
brings a bonus to the employee. An 
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WEIGHING: A gravity conveyor brings all packages over a scale 
where for a split second they stop for weighing; one man calls the 
weight and another records it; after weighing, a shove sends the box 
to the right or left, depending on whether it is a country or a city 
shipment 


READY FOR TRUCKING to the shipping floor, these packages 
emerge from the spiral chute on the shipping floor, where they 
momentarily await bills of lading from the receipt-writing department ; 
then they are checked and placed according to the shipping route for 
transfer to trucks or trains 


FOR PRICING, extending, posting, invoicing and statistical work, the 
order comes back to the office once more. This picture shows the ex- 
tenders calculating extensions on Comptometers 


time” which prevents any penalty 
against the bonus for the employee 
whose production is temporarily 
cut down because of a lack of work. 
Thus the worker under this wage- 
incentive plan gets out his or her 
job at full speed, rather than 
stretching out work to last through 
what appears to be a dull or slow 
day, just in order to “look busy.” 

For example, an order picker 
might run out of work at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. He immediately 
makes his presence felt with his 
boss, sitting or standing, as it were, 
almost under the boss’s very nose, 
until he is put on stock work or 
until more orders come up to be 
filled. For if he is idle because there 
are no orders to be filled he is 
credited with “waiting time” which 
is not chargeable on the bonus plan. 

The unit of measurement is based 
on the individual item on the order, 
not the number of orders. This gives 


a fairer picture of the work to b 
done and the progress made in thi 
day’s work. A Hibbard employe: 
will speak of billing, shipping o: 
packing so many “items” rathe 
than so many “orders.” In certai 
stocks, such as heavy plumbing an 
similar merchandise, special allow 
ances are made so that an employe 
who fills a dozen orders for kitche 
sinks will get more credit than ar 


employee who fills a dozen orde: 
for pocket knives. 
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New Sales Appeal for Old Products 


(Continued from page 19) 


George A. Fox, manager of games 
for the Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, one of 
the oldest firms in the business, fre- 
quently hops aboard a plane and 
makes a whirlwind tour of the en- 
tire country. It developed, however, 
that these air trips are scouting 
expeditions ventured upon te deter- 
mine swiftly and at first-hand just 
what the public, here, there and 
everywhere is thinking about and 
asking for in the way of parlor 
games. In its game tastes the public 
is fickle. In a single week-end it 
gets through with one game and 
seeks another—invariably a tough- 
er game and one that costs more. 
Mr. Fox on one of his depression- 
time air trips found everywhere a 
growing indifference toward the 
low-priced games. Moreover, he dis- 
covered that nearly everyone who 
had suffered in the depression was 
giving a great deal of thought to 
the making of money; that they 
were reading more books than usual 
and that many once-prosperous 
businessmen were checking over 
themselves in an effort to determine 
whether, after all, they were as wise 
in business as once they had 
thought themselves to be. 

Out of this discovery (made also 
by game scouts for other manufac- 
turers) came not only higher 
priced games but distinctly new 
games built upon the widespread 
desire to make money and to test 
one’s prowess in business. Within 
a reasonably short time game 
manufacturers placed upon the 
market a variety of board games 
designed to test the ability to make 
money, invest money and operate 
business enterprises. Parker Broth- 
ers, who had shown keen interest in 
a new game of this type, submitted 
to them by its investors, immedi- 
ately acquired rights to the game, 
called it Monopoly and turned it 
loose upon the country, offering it 
in varying quality grades at prices 
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ranging from $2.00 to $25. Finance 
was also placed upon the market 
by Parker Brothers. It is a game of 
trading and sells for $1.00. It is 
clearly evident that games based 
upon trading have struck a popu- 
lar chord. Recently, Parker Broth- 
ers announced Bulls and Bears, an- 
other trading game suggested by a 
card game, Make a Million. Offered 
at $2.00 a copy, Bulls and Bears 
has had a pre-publication, advance 
sale of 100,000 copies. No parlor 
game ever before enjoyed such a 
demand prior to its public release. 

The Milton Bradley Company 
put out Easy Money, a board 
game in which the players buy and 
sell, build and rent houses, run 
nightclubs, hotels, theaters. It sells 
for $1.00 and $2.00. Through the 
introduction of these new games the 
higher priced product was wedged 
into the market. In a single year a 
wide variety of new games and old 
games, repackaged and modernized, 
were given wide distribution 
through the medium of chain vari- 
ety stores, department stores, 
bookshops, cigar and news stands, 
drug stores and sporting goods 
shops. Department stores which 
had looked upon parlor games as 
seasonal merchandise shifted their 
games sections from bargain base- 
ments to more aristocratic settings. 
Low-priced games were by no 
means neglected. In the case of the 
spelling game, anagrams, one of the 
oldest of pastimes, price range ran 
from 10 and 25 cents to $1.00, the 
latter set appearing upon the mar- 
ket when the manufacturers were 
convinced that it would have wide 
sale. Sales reports indicated the 
wisdom of maintaining different 
price ranges. Invariably, dealers 
reported, the purchaser of a high- 
priced game was found to have first 
purchased a low-priced number of 
the same game, later discarding this 
for the better article. 

Thus was achieved the second 





The Perfect EX ECUTIVE 
‘ FILE 


For the 
Desk- Side 


A private 

office file 
especially de- 
signed for the 
desk-side use 
of the Execu- 
tive having 
many inter- 
ests. An ideal 
gift for others 
—a perfect gift 
to give your- 
self. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business— 
personal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential 
plans—as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference—thoroughly organized 
and ready for instant use. No lost papers—no 
delay—quick action without waiting. A clear 
desk and a clear mind for immediate problems 
or work. The greatest time saver ever offered 
busy men or women. A large range of dividers 
to suit every need of the business or professional 
man. 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers 
from file—without rising from desk. Top is 
flush with desk when closed—slides into vertical 
position behind file when open. Available in legal 
or letter size at prices made possible by large 
production. 

FREE Send name at once for descriptive 

circular and price list. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 W. Washington St., Dept. 473, Chicago, Iil. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 


More than 20 well-known 

American concerns have cho- 

sen factory locations in Lan- 

cashire 

and 
A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 








Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
ELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington 
Street, London, S.W.1., 28 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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“| Am Your 
Letterhead’ 


If your letterheadcould talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business—or 
would it perhaps be a little 
ashamed of its appearance? 

It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and will not be costly 
if you order from us. 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead—and mail to us; 
we will send you FREE and without obli- 
gation a copy of our newest Portfolio of 
Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also a 
complete price list, showing prices on six 
grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 DIVERSEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW 1937 
Register of Directors 
of the U.S. and Canada 


Listing more than 80,000 
- and 15,000 


corporations . 


directors . . 
- with a 
Geographical Supplement 
and Quarterly Cumulative 
revisions. 


You will find it valuable in 
establishing important contacts, 
checking directorates, publicity 


and sales promotion activities. 


Discover for yourself the 


new-business value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad St., New York 





















phase of merchandising games of 
better quality and higher price. But 
to get more people to buy games 
and to sell more than one game to 
each purchaser—game manufac- 
turers embarked upon a brand new 
selling enterprise, the stimulation 
of home parties. The first move in 
this direction was the introduction 
by retailers of the Game Shop, a 
section or department devoted ex- 
clusively to parlor games. Here 
were arranged a variety of games 
of the higher priced type. Instead 
of letting patrons browse around 
from counter to counter, dealers’ 
clerks invited them into the Game 
Shop where they were permitted to 
try their hand at various games 
with instruction from the sales- 
person. This move enabled the clerk 
to sell customers on the advantage 
of buying more than one game, a 
series of games suited to all ages 
and varying tastes. In most cases a 
visit to the Game Shop with actual 
sampling of various games re- 
sulted in the sale of an entirely new 
article in games—the party pack- 
age, an assortment of from six to 
twelve different games, or the game 
library, a more extensive assort- 
ment sometimes made up of as many 
as fifty different games and not in- 
frequently from five to ten sets of 
one or more games so that, in a 
large house party, there would be a 
sufficient supply of the most popu- 
lar game to accommodate ll. 
Manufacturers used larger display 
space in national magazines than 
they had ever used before, concen- 
trating it in women’s magazines and 
home building and _ furnishing 
media. Copy stressed the party idea 
in such catchlines as, “Why Not 
an Exciting Party at Home To- 
night?”, “It’s the Game That 
Makes the Party,” “No Party Can 
Be a Flop with Exciting Games for 
Everybody.” 

The entire plan had as its ob- 
jective the education of the younger 
generation in an appreciation of the 
important role in home life of the 
old-fashioned game party. For the 
first time manufacturers and deal- 
ers employed spot radio announce- 





ments timed nicely to catch persons 
sitting around the house at night. 
These spot announcements were 
brief and decidedly to the point, a 
mere suggestion couched in such 
words as, “This is just the hour 
when a good old parlor game comes 
in handy. Have you tried your 
hand at Monopoly, the game no one 
can resist !”” 

Realizing that young people had 
to be shown how to plan and put 
on parlor parties, the Selchow and 
Righter Company of New York 
City distributed through dealers a 
pocket-size booklet containing not 
only a list of “Party Saver Games” 
but recipes for successful game 
parties. In this booklet the simple 
fundamentals were covered with in- 
structions as to the kind of party 
to give, the type of game suitable 
to each type of guest, what to wear 
at a party, the kind of invitations 
to send out and the type of game to 
be employed in “breaking the ice” 
and getting guests to mingle. This 
might have been old stuff to the 
elders but to the youngsters it was 
all new. Through this booklet the 
progressive party idea was put 
over. The progressive party is one 
which starts in one house and then 
moves on to other homes. This 
meant increased game sales. 

News headlines were seized upon 
to create interest in games. When 
G-men first gained prominence, 
board and card games built upon 
the exploits of federal man-hunt- 
ers made their appearance. When 
highway safety was stressed in 
headlines this was the cue for the 
appearance of new games based 
upon safe motor car driving. In- 
surance companies cooperated with 
manufacturers and dealers in ex- 
ploiting these traffic games. Games 
were named after popular motion 
picture stars, football players and 
coaches, popular plays and books. 
When manufacturers discovered in 
society columns that an outdoor 
game called treasure hunting was 
gaining in popularity, more than a 
dozen board games based upon the 
treasure hunt appeared. 

Then the oil burning furnace was 
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perfected. In thousands of homes 
old, unsightly coal furnaces gave 
way to oil burners—silent, clean 
and odorless. Basements were no 
longer neglected as a means of en- 
larging the usefulness of houses. 
Why not game rooms in the base- 
ment now that the dirt and dust and 
smell were gone? Quick to sense an 
advantage here, game manufac- 
turers assiduously promoted the 
Game Room, Sport Room, Whoo- 
pee Den and Killcare Spot. Blue- 
prints indicating how basements 
might be made over into game 
rooms were supplied dealers, maga- 
zine editors and architects with the 
result that in modern home design, 
game rooms have a definite place. 
Eighty-five per cent of 11,000 
prospective home builders surveyed 
in October, 1936, demanded that 
game rooms be included in building 
plans. And no game room is com- 
plete without a library of games 
from simple lotto to ping-pong or 
table tennis. The game retailer who 
twenty years ago looked fondly 
upon an order for $2.00 worth of 
parlor games is not surprised today 
when householders select an assort- 
ment of games costing $500 and 
even $1,000. 

Simple changes or refinements in 
old games have materially in- 
creased their sales. Flinch is a good 
example of how an old game may be 
refined. In 1935, Parker Brothers’ 
designers gave an art moderne 
touch to the flinch package, sub- 
stituted thin, crisp playing cards 
for the thick, old-fashioned cards. 
Sales soared. The Milton Bradley 
Company added an arty modern 
touch to the old game of tiddledy 
winks and the new sets sold like hot 
cakes and at a much higher price 
than ever before. Backgammon al- 
ways had been a noisy game. It 
was put out in a silent edition. Only 
children had bought Jack straws 
of a cheap grade. A de luxe edition 
of this old game was placed on 
the market for grown-ups. Sales 
jumped. Large families in moderate 
circumstances could not afford to 
buy six or eight sets of board 
games. A manufacturer put out one 
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“Most men work in a series 
of efforts that take a lot more 
time than steady application.” 


The Ediphone reduces effort 
by cutting out repetition! 


Inquiring, analytical executives have 
discovered that their greatest energy- 
waster is ROUTINE—that often unnec- 
essary daily evil. 

The morning mail, for instance, is a 
routine-racketeer! How much time and 
energy does it steal from you? Did you 
put today’s letters aside until your 
secretary was free...and then RE-READ 


























them when she was ready for dictation? 

Cut out that needless repetition! 
With a Pro-technic Ediphone, you 
Voice-Write answers THE FIRST TIME 
you read the mail. 

That is only an instance of the “steady 
application” which the Ediphone gives. 
Multiply that over and over—IMME- 
DIATE confirmation of telephone calls, 
answering memos, recording confer- 
ence highlights—and you have Reduced 
Effort. You have Added 20% to 50% to 
your Business Capacity! 

Discover the Ediphone on the “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan. Phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, 


or address inquiry va Q.dincn.., 
to Desk A-27— WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


“Turning Lead Into Gold’’ 


SEND FOR IT 


you can definitely effect substan- 
tial cash savings by using AUTO- 
POINT mechanical pencils instead of wood pen- 
cils for organization use. This book gives a careful 
analysis of pencil costs in business organiza- 
tions, and shows how thousands of firms are 
actually effecting these substantial savings by 
equipping employees with Autopoints instead 
of wood pencils. 19 years of experience has been 
put into this valuable book. Send for it. 


OFFICE MANAGERS—NOTE! 
See “Pointed Profits”, the §@ 
sight and sound presenta- } 
tion that shows how money 
is saved using Autopoints 
instead of wood pencils. 


AUTOPOINT CO. 
1801 Foster Ave. Dept. ABS-3 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The current assets represented in inven- 
tories of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts are immediately available through 
Warehouse Receipts used as collateral at 
low cost. 


Without moving the goods or interfering 
with ordinary conduct of business, 
“Terminal” will establish a Public 
Warehouse right on your own premises— 
economically. 
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combination board upon which 
forty-five different games might be 
played. Lotto is almost as old as 
Noah’s Ark. For years it had been 
played with tiny glass squares. Its 
sales dropped. Possible reason: peo- 
ple found that the rough edges of 
the glass cut their fingers. The 
manufacturers beveled the edges of 
the glass, or substituted opaque 
squares for glass. Sales increased. 
Through these refinements old 
games were transformed into best 
sellers. When the Milton Bradley 
Company put its exciting Balaroo 
game on the market it sold rather 
sluggishly. It was a complicated 
game. Elaborate printed directions 
were necessary. Three hundred 
words were used to give directions. 
When the company revised the di- 
rections, boiled 300 words down to 
61, requiring about thirty seconds 
of reading, Balaroo jumped into 
the best selling class. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in 
the revival of public interest in par- 





lor games has been the manufac- 
turers’ ability to turn out in quan- 
tity all the new games the market 
can absorb. New games are not con- 
ceived on the spur of the moment. 
To the discovery and development 
of new games manufacturers give 
the closest study. All of them main- 
tain research and development di- 
visions manned by experts who are 
themselves game inventors or de- 
velopers of games originated by 
outsiders. Monopoly is the joint 
idea of a woman who sought to 
build a game explaining the theory 
of single tax, and a man who was in- 
terested in teaching the principles 
of financial investment by means of 
a game. Their ideas came together 
in the offices of Parker Brothers, in 
Salem. The expert developers gave 
the game much study, and when 
nine out of ten Americans, with de- 
pression experiences fresh in mind, 
wondered whether they had any 
real sound business sense, Monop- 
oly answered their question. 





Planning for Future Credit 


(Continued from page 28) 


mutual satisfaction to everyone. 

A western canner of peas and 
corn was anxious to put his plant 
facilities to more profitable use, 
since in the packing of these two 
items his season was limited to three 
or four months out of the year. His 
working capital was limited to his 
needs for this sort of production 
and was supplemented by reason- 
able lines of credit from his local 
banks. This credit carried him 
through the packing season and the 
fall months into the early part of 
the succeeding year when his goods 
were sold and paid for. This canner 
believed that if he could add to his 
production a new line or two of 
commodities of later seasonal ma- 
turity, he could add substantially 
to his profits and bring a return 
commensurate with his investment. 

The condition of his business was 


such, however, that to add these 
lines would require more funds than 
his banks would be willing to loan 
him. He was faced with the prob- 
lem, therefore, of either obtaining 
new and permanent capital for his 
business or of abandoning the idea. 
A canned goods broker became in- 
terested in his problem and sug- 
gested that it be discussed with one 
of his banking friends. After a care- 
ful examination of the financial 
set-up of the enterprise and its 
operations, the banker hit upon the 
idea of financing this supplementary 
production by means of advances 
against warehouse receipts for the 
pack. The relationship thus estab- 
lished became so satisfactory that 
this particular bank now does a 
large amount of similar financing 
—obtaining relatively low rates for 
its canner clients by issuing bank- 
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er’s acceptances on the basis of 
warehouse receipts for the com- 
pleted pack. 

The major banks in this coun- 
try are emerging from the depres- 
sion with most of their griefs of the 
past few years eradicated and with 
the intention of promoting and 
maintaining a closer relationship 
with their customers. Senior officers 
of these banks are to be seen these 
days traveling about their respec- 
tive territories, attending important 
trade meetings and conferences and 
calling on present and potential 
customers. These banks are now 
mostly organized on the group or 
sectional plan for out-of-town busi- 
ness. Under this mode of operation, 
a group of officers are assigned all 
of the business of the bank within a 
certain territory. The group is 
headed by a senior officer who, to- 
gether with his associates, inten- 
sively cultivates that territory and 
makes a particular study of it. 
These men are well informed on the 
status of business in their terri- 
tories as well as on the general 
economic situation. Acquaintance 
with them should prove highly bene- 
ficial to their clients. 

Selection of a banking connection 
is influenced by many considera- 
tions, chief among them being the 
helpfulness and friendliness of the 
bank to its clients. Quite often, 
once the selection of a bank is 
made, the client takes it more or less 
for granted with the result that he 
fails to get the maximum benefit 
from it. The wise client first estab- 
lishes a good and an active account, 
then feels free to call upon his 
banker for the services and advice 
which he is. prepared to give. The 
banker of today stands ready and 
willing to offer constructive sugges- 
tions to his customers, and draws 
on a wide experience and on the 
many facilities of his bank to be of 
valuable assistance in advising his 
clients. In this way does he justify 
himself as an important factor in 
modern business, and in this way 
also does he best serve the institu- 
tion which has placed him in this 
position of responsibility. 
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CUT DOWN EYE STRAIN AND 
PROMOTE ACCURACY 


Office workers enjoy using National Eye-Ease green-white Hammermill 
paper with the restful brown and green ruling because it helps to reduce 
errors, eye-strain and fatigue. 


Enjoy the eye comfort of National Eye-Ease Records. Now available from your 
stationer in Loose Leaf and Bound Books at no higher cost than the ordinary 
white records. 
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Life Insurance Representation 
% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 

Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 
communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 
ance Representation”’ is available to those who wish to consider 


the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 
s l gs 


She Mutual Sife 


Insurance Company of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Lrasidens 
34Nassau Street, New York 
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April Calendar 


Tuurspay. All Fools’ Day. Conservation Week, 

| observed annually in several states, begins today. 
*" North Carolina Life Insurance Co. started 1899; 
American Central Life Insurance Co., 1899. New 
England Life Mutual Insurance Co. chartered, 1825. 
Cornell Mills of Fall River, Mass., incorporated, 1889. 
Swift and Co., incorporated, 1885, to acquire holdings of 
G. F. Swift. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. incorporated, 
1897—forty years ago. Birthday of Bird and Son, Inc., 
paper box manufacturers, 1834. New York and Missis- 
sippi Valley Printing Telegraph Co. founded, 1851, 
predecessor of Western Union. Kellogg Company, 
makers of “Corn Flakes,” founded, 1906. Stenotype 
patented, 1913. Microphone invented by Edison, 1877. 
Cincinnati established first paid fire department, 1853. 
Birthday of Frank Alva Parsons, noted typographer. 


Fripay. Charlemagne Day, born 742 A.D. Birth- 

day of C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Seattle lumber king; 

" Walter Chrysler. First U. S. Mint established at 

Philadelphia, 1792. National Bank of U. S. incorpo- 

rated, 1816. Patent allowed for process of making 

aluminum, 1889. American Society of Geologists 

founded, 1840, which later became the American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Science. Hans Christian 

Anderson born, 1805. Birthday of Erastus Bigelow, 
1814, inventor of carpet loom. 


SaturpDay. Jewish Passover, last day. Chicago 

Board of Trade founded, 1848. R. J. Reynolds 

" Tobacco Co. incorporated, 1899. Kroger Grocery 

and Baking Co. incorporated, “1902, thirty-five years 

ago. Merchandise Mart, Chicago, opened 1930. First 
hat blocking machine patented, 1866. 


Sunpay. Fourteenth annual season of the Ameri- 
can Passion Play begins today in Bloomington, IIl., 
and continues through May 30. National Negro 
Health Week begins. First Great Lakes steamboat 
launched, 1818. Gold discovered in Yukon, 1897. 
Birthday of Druggist Louis K. Liggett (Rexall). Power 
loom patented in England by Sir Richard Arkwright, 
1786. American Smelting and Refining Co. incorpo- 
rated, 1899. Western Union Tel. Co. chartered, 1856. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Monpay. National Retail Grocers’ Week begins; 

A ends April 10. Also Own Your Own Home Week. 
" Wedding day of a princess, 1614: Pocahontas and 
John Rolfe. Birthdays: Elihu Yale, 1649; Theodore 
R. Timby, inventor of the turbine wheel, 1819; Jonas 
Chickering, piano inventor and manufacturer, 1798; 
A. Lincoln Filene, Boston’s able merchant. Railway 
tunnel through the Andes, linking Chili and Argentine, 
opened, 1910. Taber Mill (cotton goods) incorporated, 
1906. New York Chamber of Commerce established, 
1768. Fifty years ago Lanston patented the monotype. 


Turspay. Army Day. U. S. entered the World 

War twenty years ago. Robert E. Peary discov- 

* ered the North Pole, 1909. Battle of Shiloh fought, 

April 6 and 7, 1862. First Mormon church organized by 

Joseph Smith at Manchester, N. Y., 1830. Anniversary 
of founding of United Air Lines, 1926. 


Wepnespay. Deere and Co. incorporated, 1911— 

] founded in 1837—one hundred years ago. Mari- 

* etta, Ohio, settled by Ohio Co., 1788. Addresso- 

graph-Multigraph Corp. incorporated, 1924. Armour 

and Co. incorporated, 1900. American Society of Me- 

chanical Engineers organized, 1880. National Horse 
Breeding Association organized, 1891. 


Tuurspay. Louisiana joined Union, 1812. Ponce 

De Leon landed in Florida, 1513. Mergenthaler 

" patented linotype, 1890. Tabulating Machine Co. 
incorporated, 1905. 


Fripay. LaSalle reached mouth of Mississippi 
River, 1682. Birthday of Cartoonist Frank O. 

" King of Gasoline Alley fame. First issue of Duluth 
Herald, 1883. U. S. Children’s Bureau started 1912. 


Saturpay. First U. S. patent law enacted by 
| Congress, 1790. Birthday of William Booth of 
" Salvation Army, 1829. Birthday of Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins. New York Tribune first issued, 
1841. Birthday of S. C. F. Hahnemann, founder of 
homeopathy, 1755. American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. takes present name, 1899. The Virginia Co. of 
London, chartered, 1606. Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
of America organized, 1860. 





Kind-to-Animals Week. Birthday of Supreme 
" Court Justice Charles E. Hughes. Anniversary 
of Station WLS, Chicago, 1924. 


Monpay. Astoria, Ore., founded and named for 

| 2 John Jacob Astor, 1811. First power loom for 
" cloth manufacture in operation at Philadelphia, 
1788. Birthday of New York Life Insurance Co., 1845. 
Ansco Co. (photographic materials), incorporated, 1907. 


1 Sunpay. Humane Sunday. First day of Be- 


house, 1865. Birthday of Engineering News 

" Record, 1874. James Harper, founder of publish- 

ing house of Harper and Brothers, born, 1795. Home 
Life Insurance Co. organized, 1853. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, incorporated 1870. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad chartered, 1846. John R. Thompson 
Co. (restaurants), incorporated, 1914. First program 
over station WGN, now WMAQ, Chicago’s oldest sta- 
tion, 1922. 


1 Tuespay. First patent on air brakes of Westing- 
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Wepnespay. Ford built twenty millionth car, 

| 4 1931. Insurance Co. of North America incorpo- 

" rated, 1794. American Rayon Products Corp. 

incorporated, 1925. Anniversary of first “Our Gang” 
comedy, 1921. 


only four days in the year is this true. Anni- 
versary of American Air Lines, organized 1926. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., first incorporated as Con- 
solidated Rubber Tire Co., 1899. General Electric Co. 
incorporated under special charter in New York, 1892. 


Frinay. Birthday of Albert B. Dick, founder of 

1 6 A. B. Dick and Co. (Mimeograph). Diego’s 
" birthday and therefore a holiday in Porto Rico. 
Birthday of the late Wilbur Wright of aviation, 1876. 


1 7 Saturpay. Birthday of J. P. Morgan, Sr., born 


1 H Tuurspay. Sun dials are exactly correct today— 
” 


1837—one hundred years ago, and of Clarence 
" H. Mackay of Postal Telegraph Co., 1874. Texas 
Derby Day at Arlington Downs. American Woolen Co. 
began business, 1899. Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity founded, 1909. Meriden, Conn. 
Daily Journal founded, 1886. Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, opened, 1910. Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
founded, 1882. Georgia Gazette, first newspaper in 
Georgia, first published, 1763. 


Sunpay. National Garden Week begins. New 

] Haven, Conn., settled, 1638. Historic ride of 

" Paul Revere made this day, 1775. Birthday of 

Charles Schwab, industrialist, 1862, and of Booker T. 

Washington, negro educator, 1856. New York Uni- 

versity chartered, 1831. Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co., incorporated, 1868. 


Mownpay. Patriot’s Day in Maine and Massa- 

| g chusetts in observance of battles of Lexington 

*" and Concord. Daughters of American Revolu- 

tion meet in Washington. Charles E. Duryea operated 
his auto, 1892. 


Tuespay. Grand National Bridge Tournament, 

20 New York City (April 20 to 25). First issue of 
" Christian Messenger, 1821. Tentative date for 
beginning of Accident and Health Week and National 
Fraternal Week. First fountain pen patented, 1830. 


ish American War, 1898. Eight-hour day made 

" legal for federal contracts, 1900. Mandel Broth- 

ers, Chicago, incorporated, 1926 (founded, 1855). Anni- 

versary of founding, 1801, of E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Co. Birthday of Princess Elizabeth of Britain. 


Tuurspay. Station WAAB, Boston, opened, 

2? 1931. First issue of Rocky Mountain News, 

" Denver, 1859. Franklin Fire Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia founded, 1819. 


21 Wepnespay. Anniversary of beginning of Span 


the man who carried the message to Garcia. 

" Connecticut Charter Day, 1662. N. Y. Public 

Library founded, 1730. Pittsburgh incorporated as a 

borough, 1794. First issue of Boys’ Life, 1910. Shake- 

speare Day, for his birthday and death day, both of 
which are believed to be on this date. 


23 Fripay. Birthday, 1857, of Andrew S. Rowan, 
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SaturDAY. Birthday of Boston News Letter, 

2 first American newspaper, 1704. Greenwich, 

* N. Y. Savings Bank incorporated, 1833. Library 

of Congress founded, 1800. Chicago Historical Society 

organized,’ 1856. Borden Co. (dairy products) incorpo- 

rated, 1899. Baltimore and Ohio Railway organized, 
1827. Soda fountain patented, 1833. 


Sunpay. Daylight saving time begins. First 
25 round-the-world telephone conversation, by 
" wire and radio, held between Bell System execu- 
tives in New York, 1935. National Better Homes Week 
starts; ends May 1. U. S.-Canada Week, sponsored by 
Kiwanis Club, also begins today. St. Mark’s Day, holi- 
day in Venice. Lima Locomotive Works incorporated, 
1916 (established in 1872). First street car line in Chi- 
cago opened, 1858. Marconi Day for Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, inventor of wireless, born this day in 1874. 


Monpay. Confederate Memorial Day in Ala- 

26 bama, Florida, Georgia and Mississippi. World 
" War Memorial Day in Florida. National Forest 
Week (April 26-May 2). First Society of Odd Fellows 
instituted, Baltimore, 1819. Infant Welfare Week be- 
gins today and lasts until May 2. Cedar Rapids Life 
Insurance Co. organized, 1906. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. incorporated, 1912, twenty-five years ago. 


Turspay. Garden Week is celebrated in Vir- 
2] ginia, beginning today, through May 2. Birth- 
" day of B. N. Duke, tobacco magnate, 1855; of 
Inventor S. F. B. Morse of telegraph fame, 1791. Ger- 
mans celebrate Hitler’s birthday. Supposed birthday of 
Mohammed, the prophet. National Americanization 
Day—birthday of General U. S. Grant, 18th president 
of the United States. Boston Traveler founded, 1835. 
Ground broken for Gary, Ind., 1906. New Netherlands 
(New York) settled, 1624. Cornell University incor- 
porated, 1865. Dubelier Condenser Corp. incorporated, 
1922; Welsh Grape Juice Co. incorporated, 1903. Cuneo 
Press, Chicago, publishers, incorporated, 1900. Birth- 
day of Consolidated Oil Corp. (Sinclair), 1916. 


Watt patented the double acting engine, 1874. 
" Anniversary of Vassar College, 1861. Apple 
Blossom Day—made state flower of Michigan forty 
years ago. First train ran on Erie Railway, 1851. Birth- 
day of President James Monroe, 1758. General Cigar 
Co. incorporated as United Cigar Manufacturers Co., 
1906. Ponds Extract Co. incorporated, 1914 (estab- 
lished, 1846). Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 
incorporated forty years ago. 


Tuurspay. Jewish Scholar’s Festival. Birthday 

25 of Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 1863, of 

" the Japanese Emperor, of the American Auto- 

mobile Association, 1910, and of Casey Jones, engineer 

of the famous ride to the promised land, 1900. First 
elevated railroad in America, New York, 1878. 


Fripay. Washington inaugurated as first Presi- 

30 dent of the United States, 1789. Navy Depart- 

" ment created, 1798. Louisiana purchased, 1803. 

May Day tomorrow. Louisiana Admission Day. Birth- 
day of Maurice L. Rothschild, 1864. 


? Wepnespay. Maryland Admission Day. James 
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Seasonal Events. Many local spring festi- 
vals and celebrations will offer to business 
sales opportunities during April. Outdoor 
sports such as baseball, fishing, hiking and golf 
will call for new equipment. Gardening, house 
cleaning and spring planting stimulate sales 
activities. Early summer styles will be dis- 
played. Local clean-up and paint-up cam- 
paigns will be promoted. Other sales cam- 
paigns frequently sponsored locally in April 


















































1. Southwestern District of American Petroleum Institute’s 
Division of Production, Spring Meeting, Dallas 


8. Twelfth Annual Food Show, Oakland, Cal., one week 
Eastern Osteopathic Association, New York City, two days 
Seattle Junior Chamber of Commerce Spring Ski Carnival, 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington, two days 
Flower Show, Chicago, IIl., one week 


5. Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., six days 

American Toy Fair by Toy Manufacturers of the U. S., 
New York City, two weeks 

New England Safety Conference, Boston, two days 

Tanners’ Council of American and National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, New York City, two days 

Northwest Drug Show, St. Paul, Minn., four days 

Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association, St. Paul 

Minnesota Pharmaceutical Travelers’ Association, St. 
Paul, four days 

Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, Oklahoma City, three days 


6. Northwestern Pharmaceutical Bureau and Drug Show, 
St. Paul, Minn., four days 
South African Deciduous Fruits Exhibition, Westminster, 
S.W.1, England, two days 
7. Central District Physical Education Association, Denver 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Birmingham, Ala., three days 


8. Petroleum Industry Electrical Association, Shreveport, 
La., three days 


9. Kennel Club Show, Atlanta, Ga., two days 
National Stationers’ Association, Seventh District, St. 
Paul, Minn., two days 
Division Convention of Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs of Middle Tennessee, Nashville, two days 
Association for the North Central States of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, Omaha, Neb. 
10. National Flower and Garden Show, Milwaukee, one week 
11. Northwest Florists’ Association, Tacoma, Wash., four days 
Better Buildings’ Exposition, Springfield, Mass., one week 
12. Building Materials Exhibit Showing Evolution in Building 
Industry, Boston, three days 
Southern Beauticians’ Association, New Orleans, three days 
Safety Section, Association of American Railroads, North- 
western Regional Meeting, St. Paul 
Association of Western Hospitals, Association of California 
Hospitals, Western Catholic Hospital Association, Los 
Angeles, four days 
13. Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San Antonio 
Greater New York Safety Conference, New York City 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, Danville, two days 
Industrial Show, St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, 
St. Paul, four days 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production, 
Pacific Coast District, Los Angeles 
14. Western Arts Association, Toledo, Ohio, four days 
Welsh Industries Fair, Cardiff, England, ten days 
American Water Works Association (Canadian Section), 
Montreal, Quebec, three days 





include summer cottage equipment, forest 
products, infants’ needs, health products and 
clothing. Many communities will have apple 
blossom weeks, orange shows, fashion weeks, 
health weeks, historic garden weeks, Arbor Day 
celebrations, baseball weeks and campaigns. 

Other fields where special April effort is 
placed are: Window shades, meat packing, 
electric refrigerators, men’s and boys’ shoes, 
candy, women’s suits and coats, bedding. 


APRIL MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


15. National Petroleum Association, Cleveland, two days 
Indianapolis Home Show, Inc., Indianapolis, ten days 
16. American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, two days 
National Association of Life Underwriters, Indianapolis, 
Ind., two days 
Building Trades’ Exhibition, Manchester, England 
18. Silver Skis Tournament, Mount Rainier, Washington 
(tentative) 
St. Paul Kennel Club Annual Dog Show, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans 
19. American College of Physicians, St. Louis, Mo., five days 
American Society of Orthodontists, Chicago, four days 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, five days 
New England Antiques Exposition, Hartford, Conn. 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New Orleans 
Minnesota Retail Master Plumbers’ Association, St. Paul, 
two days 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, five days 
Thirteenth National Outdoor Life Exposition, Chicago 
Kansas Bakers’ Association, Wichita, three days 
20. Live Stock Show, Atlanta, Ga., two days 
Power Equipment Association, Memphis, Tenn., five days 
Texas Bakers’ Association Convention and Baking School, 
Galveston, three days 
21. American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Annual 
Convention, New York City, three days 
New England Hotel Exposition, Boston, three days 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy, Memphis, four days 
American Physiological Society, Memphis, four days 
American Society of Biological Chemists, Inc., Memphis 
American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, Inc., Memphis, four days 
American Society for Experimental Pathology, Memphis 
American Institute of Nutrition, Memphis 
23. Minnesota Credit Union League, St. Paul, two days 
Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebration, Stratford on Avon 
24. Canadian Association of Ice Industries, Toronto, Ontario, 
two days 
26. Louisiana Live Stock Show, New Orleans, one week 
National Association of College Stores, Chicago, four days 
Iowa Hospital Association, Dubuque, three days 
United Horological Association of America, Chicago 
American Cosmeticians Association, New Orleans, La 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 25th Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., four days 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark., three days 
27. Chicago Rotary Business Exposition, Chicago, four days 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
Chicago 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Cost Division, Chicago 
28. Electrochemical Society, Philadelphia, one month 


29. Isaak Walton League of America, Chicago, one month 
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(Continued from page 15) 


quickly. He says what he has to 
say. His letters have absolute sim- 
plicity. He is able to say in one 
paragraph—gracefully and pleas- 
ingly—as much as a lot of us could 
say in three or four. In the same 
amount of time, then, he can dictate 
two letters where we would dictate 
one. It is the same ability which 
marked the letters of Abraham Lin- 
coln, an ability which many a let- 
ter-man sweats blood trying to de- 
velop for himself. 

He doesn’t begin as would the 
average man, “I have received your 
letter about the possibilities in 
traffic for 1937, and am glad to 
give you herewith my opinion.” In- 





To an Auto Manufacturer 


Dear Charlie: 

I do not undertake to read 
everything Arthur Brisbane 
writes, but I do not miss 
reading what he writes on any 
subject of as much interest to 
me as your birthday. 

I read his piece about your 
birthday while on the train, 
and this is my first day in 
the office since then, and the 
first opportunity to send you 
a personal word of greeting. 

I hope that you have a great 
Many more anniversaries and 
that all of them will be happy 
ones. 





To Bereaved Parents 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Bookman: 

On my desk this morning is 
the report of the death of 
your baby boy while attempting 
to cross our tracks yesterday 
afternoon. I know how little 
my words mean to you in this 
situation, but I do want you 
to know that you have my sin- 
cere sympathy. 





March, 1937 











The Business Letters of “larry Downs 


stead, he leaps quickly to the heart 
of the subject by saying, “You 
may be right about the amount of 
traffic in 1937—I am not going to 
say what it will be.” 

He doesn’t begin: “Your letter 
about the birthday party for the 
little girl who was a passenger on 
our Floridan has been called to my 
attention.” No, that is the conven- 
tional and unnecessary type of in- 
troduction which instinctively Mr. 
Downs seems always to avoid. 
Rather, he starts that letter: “One 
good thing about the story of the 
little girl’s birthday party on the 
Floridan is that it is true.” 

For pure brevity—for saying all 


To a Disgruntled Shipper 


Dear Mr. O'Connor: 

I don't know how to answer 
your letter. It was a piece 
of bad work, the like of which 
has never before occurred in 
my experience and I am sure 
will not occur again. Our 
people felt keenly over it, so 
much so that they unburdened 
themselves to me, and I was 
told about it immediately. 

I feel now that this is a 
belated apology and expression 
of regret - nevertheless it is 
sincere. 


To a Victim of Disaster 


Dear Mr. Kuehne: 
As a neighbor the Illinois 
Central is mighty sorry over 
the loss which your company 
suffered through fire yester- 
day. I hope that the property 
destroyed was fully protected 
and that you will soon be able 
to rebuild. 
With kindest regards, I am 
















that could be said and saying it 
graciously—where could you ex- 
pect to find a better letter than the 
one he writes to the parents whose 
baby boy had been killed the day 
before? 

A gem of the same brilliance is 
the following letter written last 
June to the vice president of the 
Illinois Central. I have seen, and 
received, similar letters that filled 
pages—never one that said any 
more. 


Dear Fred: 

The years pass swiftly. It seems only 
yesterday that we first met, when you and 
I were youngsters in the service. Today 
marks your fortieth anniversary with the 
Illinois Central. I am happy to present 


To a Newspaper Man 


Dear Mr. Browning: 

Your letter March 24 pays me 
the finest compliment that one in 
my position could receive. I want 
you to know how very much I appre- 
ciate the sincerity and frankness 
of it. 

Looking backward, it does not 
seem like forty years since I 
started working for the Illinois 
Central at a spot which I can see 
from the windows of my present 
office. 

However, the calendar tells me 
that it has been forty years, and 
my heart tells me that they have 
been happy years, notwithstanding 
the disappointments which have 
been an inevitable part of the 
difficult times we all have expe- 
rienced recently. 

I thank you most cordially for 
your letter and your good wishes. 


To a Satisfied Customer 





Dear Mr. Graves: 

On Saturday morning I re- 
ceived your letter and an- 
swered it immediately. I sup- 
pose you got my answer on 
Monday. 

On Saturday evening we re- 
ceived your car of lumber from 
our connection, at Winona, 
Miss. At 7 o'clock Sunday 
evening we had it in Robinson, 
500 miles away. 

If I do say it myself, that 
was pretty good service. We 
are always glad to look after 
our friends. 































































































To a Retiring Director 


Dear Mr. Auchincloss: 

Your decision to retire as a 
director of the Illinois Central 
has been received with very keen 
regret by the directors and also 
by the officers of the railroad. 
For myself, I regard your retire- 
ment as a deep personal loss. 

The ties of nearly half a cen- 
tury are not easily broken in any 
case, and in the case of a man of 
your accustomed vigor and devotion 
to duty I know this decision was a 
hard one to make. As compensation 
for the sacrifice, however, you 
have the knowledge of an extraor- 
dinary length of responsibility 
ably and conscientiously per- 
formed. Your service as a direct- 
or has covered more than half the 
history of our railroad, and you 
have participated in decisions 
which have more than doubled its 
mileage and have multiplied its 
capacity and efficiency many times. 

Your faithfulness in attendance 
upon the annual inspection trips 
has endeared you to many members 
of our organization, few of whom 
have ever rendered longer service 
than your own. They too will re- 
gret your retirement. 

My own work as officer and di- 
rector has benefited from the ex- 
ample and counsel derived from 
your seniority in years and expe- 
rience. For that I thank you. It 
is my earnest wish that the relin- 
quishment of the cares which you 
have borne so faithfully may re- 
sult in your improved health. 


you and Mrs. Thompson lifetime passes. 

On such an occasion, I could say much 
regarding your splendid record, your 
faithfulness to the railroad, your loyalty 
as a personal friend, but I need not do 
so. You know what is in my heart. It is 
my earnest wish that you and those dear 
to you will have many happy years to- 
gether. 

Sincerely yours, 


You see, like most true leaders, 
Mr. Downs is emotional at the 
core. Rightfully, he is not ashamed 
of sentiment—or to pass along a 
kind thought. But always, the 
sentiment rings true. Never once in 
any of his letters, could you pounce 
upon a sentence and say, “This 
sounds exaggerated; it couldn’t 
really be so.” To gush, or to rant, 
would be impossible to a man of 
Mr. Downs’ rugged experience. 
Sincerity is the basic fibre on which 
his letters are woven—and there 
you have another quality which is 
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To a Critic 





Dear Mr. Barton: 

I was glad to receive your let- 
ter of March 23, and I appreciate 
your consideration of the informa- 
tion I sent you on the subject of 
land grants. There is one thing 
more I should like to say on this 
subject. 

By enhancing the value of the 
land along the routes, the land- 
grant railroads enabled the gov- 
ernment readily to dispose of one 
acre for as much as it had previ- 
ously asked and been unable to get 
for two acres. Therefore the gov- 
ernment was an actual and immedi- 
ate gainer in the transaction, in 
addition to the surplus profits 
since received from the railroads 
in the form of reduced rates on 
government passengers, freight and 
mail. 

You made a reference to "attacks 
upon waterway development by rail- 
way representatives," and I infer 
that I am included. This I must 
deny. Everything I have said on 
the subject has been directed to 
the sole purpose of having the 
question fully and carefully con- 
sidered on the basis of all the 
facts. Where statements that ap- 
pear to me to be inaccurate have 
been made, I have questioned them, 
and where statistical information 
has apparently been misused, I 
have questioned that. 

We on this railroad have repeat- 
edly evidenced the most earnest 
desire to cooperate in good faith 
in an effort to find the solution 
of this problem, and I should very 
much regret to have our efforts 
misunderstood. 


fundamental in the art of real letter 
craftsmanship. 

Conspicuous, too, in the writing 
of Mr. Downs, is the total lack of 
personal animosity, or any of those 
“fly off the handle” reactions with 
which the average letter writer is 
likely to be afflicted. Not even with 
a microscope could you detect a 
chip on either of his broad should- 
ers. He writes every letter as an 
ambassador of the business which 
he represents. He knows that the 
roots of that business grow best in 
a soil fertilized with good-will. He 
seeks fervently to approach every 
reader—friendly or hostile—with 
kindly tolerance, and _ genuine 


friendliness. 

A few of the sixty-four letters 
were written to men who had axes 
to grind. The latter had criticized 
some policy, or complained of some 








To a Young Employee 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

It is true that my first job on 
the Illinois Central was in the 
position of rodman. That was in 
1896. I was a graduate of Purdue 
University, having completed the 
general academic work and also the 
course in civil engineering. 

While I was a rodman the thought 
never occurred to me that I might 
some day be president of the rail- 
road. ‘My immediate concern was to 
be a good rodman, and after I had 
mastered that job I began figuring 
on what I might do next. The 
usual line of promotion in that 
department is from rodman to in- 
strumentman, so I began to prepare 
myself to be an instrumentman. 
After awhile my chance came, and I 
was promoted. With each advance- 
ment in the organization, I went 
through the same experience - 
first endeavoring to do my immedi- 
ate work thoroughly and later 
undertaking to prepare myself for 
the next step. 

There are several thousand en- 
ployes in our organization, and 
only one of them can hold my pres- 
ent position at any one time. 
However, every position in the 
organization is worth any man's 
best efforts. 

Of course, the same is true of 
every other organization. 

I send you my best wishes. 


















breakdown, in an exacting service 
which could not always be perfect. 
They were the kind of criticisms, 
often unreasonable, which make the 
average letter writer hot under the 
collar—which incite replies in the 
same heated tempo. But, under no 
circumstances, does Mr. Downs 
ever yield to the philosophy of an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
No matter what the provocation 
he remains the executive under per- 
fect control, anxious to make his 
reader see both sides of the con- 
troversy, eager to regain respect 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Notice, for example, the fear- 
lessly honest letter to Mr. O’Con- 
nor. Could you find in any execu- 
tive’s file, a letter better calculated 
to smooth the feathers of an angry 
customer? “It was a piece of bad 
work,” he says, “our people feel 
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keenly about it.” Isn’t that, after 
all, the most that can be said about 
any mistake? Isn’t it a better way 
to disarm an angry man, than with 
futile explanations and apologies? 

Best of all, in the letters of 
L. A. Downs, I like the unquench- 
able pride in his railroad—a spirit 
of enthusiasm which I am sure is 
indispensable to the success of all 
business letters. I don’t mean that 
he stands on the housetops, shout- 
ing, “Look, what fine folks are 
we.” On the contrary, everything 
that he writes is inherently modest, 
crammed full of “you” and contain- 
ing a minimum of “I.” 

But L. A. Downs does love the 
Illinois Central—he is proud of his 
stewardship, and not ashamed to 
show it. Consequently, he gives to 
the discussion of the most common- 
place incident, a tang of optimism. 
He is 100 per cent sales minded. 


Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing paragraphs from some of the 
sixty-four letters not reprinted. 
You see in them a man fond of his 
railway and eager to preach the 
goodness of the service it renders. 


Some of my friends may think I do a 
good deal of bragging about the Illinois 
Central, and I guess I do, but all that I 
could say in that regard is nothing com- 
pared with the compliments of those who 
have given us a chance to show our stuff. 


* - oa 


I am also grateful for the compliment 
you pay our suburban service. I am cer- 
tain you would like our passenger train 
service equally as well, and I hope that 
before long you may have an opportunity 
to make a long trip south on one of our 


fine trains. 
* * * 


The fortunes of the railroad are neces- 
sarily dependent upon business in gen- 
eral. However, that is not the whole story. 
We cannot simply wait for luck to turn; 
we have to make our own luck to an ap- 
preciable extent, and 1937 will find us 


making a continuing endeavor in that di- 


rection. 
* * * 


I am pleased to hear that you expect 
to take a trip on the Illinois Central. One 
of our passenger representatives will offer 
his services in making any arrangement 
that will be necessary, and I know you 
will enjoy the trip. 

* - * 

You make it plain that the Illinois Cen- 
tral is a progressive railroad, and I do 
not think I am immodest to admit the 
allegation. 

And so we reach the end of the 
first of a series of surveys devoted 
to the business letters of American 
industrial leaders. Probably no 
place along the road will we en- 
counter a man who better exempli- 
fies the true principles of good writ- 
ing than does “Larry” Downs, of 
the Illinois Central. Certainly, any- 
one who aspires to the mastery of 
the art can profit by a study of Mr. 
Downs’ craftsmanship. 





Why Business Is Decentralizing 


(Continued from page 13) 


Some of these factories have moved 
virtually all production south; 
others have merely established 
branch plants to take advantage 
of the “inducements” offered by 
southern communities. These in- 
ducements take the form of free 
factory buildings, tax exemption 
for five years, and in some cases 
even the offer of factories built with 
federal money under the guise of 
establishing “industrial training 
schools.” The “training schools” 
are factories, yet the operators are 
permitted to profit from the pro- 
duction of poorly paid workers who 
are represented as receiving “train- 
ing.” But the chief reason for this 
migration of shirt, pajama, under- 
wear and dress factories is the 
South’s lower wage levels. 

Under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor H. White, a lumber-mill 
owner who saw the state denuded 
of its wealth by the lumber men, 
Mississippi has enacted a law en- 
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abling communities to vote bond 
issues to erect factories for manu- 
facturers who will move into the 
state. Not to be outdone communi- 
ties in other states have sought to 
offer greater inducements, with the 
result that the whole decentraliza- 
tion movement is acquiring some- 
what of a black eye in certain quar- 
ters. Workers have been unmerci- 
fully exploited by fugitive factory 
owners who, having moved their 
plants from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois to the states 
of Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia, have paid such miser- 
able wages as 97 cents for two 
weeks’ work, $4.93 for two weeks’ 
work, $9.00 for 98 hours of work 
as a night watchman. In Missis- 
sippi, George McLean of the 
Tupelo Journal has estimated, from 
a careful investigation, that these 
new and fugitive factories pay an 
average of $9.00 a week. 

Thus we see how a few uncon- 


scionable manufacturers put a 
curse on an otherwise healthy move- 
ment. In the first place it is prob- 
ably uneconomic for communities 
to offer free factories in return for 
payrolls for it merely closes fac- 
tories in more civilized communities, 
reduces the general wage level and 
purchasing power. Thus a manu- 
facturer seeking relief from oner- 
ous labor conditions in the East 
and North or Middle West, takes 
flight to the South and begins 
creating conditions worse than 
those he left. 

In future issues of AMERICAN 
Business the results of many moves 
toward decentralization in varied 
industries will be discussed in a 
series of articles now being pre- 
pared by staff writers who have in- 
terviewed many industrial leaders. 
We will endeavor to point out in 
detail some of the advantages of 
decentralization, along with some 
of the difficulties and pitfalls. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


the constant threat of industrial 
warfare? Again, may I suggest, 
why wait to mend the roof until 
the next torrential rain? 

It must be recognized that there 
are starvation wages paid and in- 
tolerable hours worked in some 
trades and industries that produce 
the most unfair kind of competi- 
tion. They ought to be, and legally 
they can be, outlawed. But if mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours 
are to be defined as synonymous 
with desirable wages and hours, 
then such wages and hours ought 
not to be and legally cannot be fixed 
by law—so long as we seek to main- 
tain a competitive system. Any 
general wage fixing by law will com- 
pel price fixing by law and rapidly 
bring state control of all essential 
industry. The best way to avoid 
unreasonable regulation is not to 
oppose all regulation. Who can be 
expected to write sensible, practical 
rules if all the sensible, practical 
people declined to propose any 
rules that they are willing to obey? 

If in a particular trade or in- 
dustry minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour regulations are not 
needed, it is certainly a mistake to 
assume that the ills of other people 
do not require a remedy simply be- 
cause we do not feel their pain. The 
perfect answer to that attitude 
came from the small boy whose 
impatient father asked: “Jimmy, 
why do you scratch your head?” 
And Jimmy replied: “ ’Cause I’m 
the only one that knows it itches.” 

The elimination of indefensible 
wages and hours is sorely needed 
to maintain fair competition in 
many trades and industries. In 
others the problem of raising wages 
will not be solved by any genuine 
minimum wage laws, but only by 
collective bargaining to make sure 
that wage-earners are getting a 
fair share of their labor product. 
In others the question to be decided 
by enlightened negotiations be- 
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Richberg Says We Need Workable Laws 


tween management and labor is 
whether an increased wage will re- 
quire such increased prices that 
production and employment will be 
reduced. The entire problem of 
wage and price adjustment in a 
competitive system is a delicate 
problem of economic balance. It 
can never be solved by fixed legal 
rules or by private insistence on 
rigid rights of management or 
labor. Their rights are always rela- 
tive and never absolute. 

These problems of collective bar- 
gaining involve so many varied 
issues that they cannot be settled 
by statutory requirements. But if 
they are to be settled without gov- 
ernment intervention there needs 
to be first full recognition by all 
concerned that contracts, which are 
fairly made, will be scrupulously 
fulfilled as the only sound assur- 
ance of industrial peace. Second, 
in order to have such contracts 
made and fulfilled, the workers must 
be represented by those whom they 
have chosen voluntarily—and not 
as the result of coercion by anyone. 

The government cannot legislate 
contracts that will bring industrial 
peace. But the government can and 
should aid in providing those condi- 
tions of negotiation out of which 
such contracts can be made. 

Industrial justice will be an un- 
ending search; but the road to in- 
dustrial peace is clearly marked. 
More than ten years ago employers 
and employees in the great railroad 
industry adopted a program for the 
settlement of labor disputes; and 
for ten years there have been no 
important strikes on the American 
railroads. Under this law, not only 
employers but also employees, are 
obligated to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities to the public. 

This is not a perfect law. It has 
not always produced justice ; but in 
its principles it lays down a prac- 
tical road to peace. One of those 
principles is the right of men freely 


to associate together for the pro- 
motion of their common interests. 
And under that principle coercion 
from any source cannot be toler- 
ated. It is significant that the 
closed shop has neither been estab 
lished nor made an issue on the 
American railroads; and that dis- 
putes over the right to represent 
employees have gradually becom 
controversies between groups of 
employees, instead of conflicts be- 
tween management and labor. 

Whether the future holds forth 
the prospect of increasing or di- 
minishing industrial warfare de- 
pends upon the wisdom and toler- 
ance of the leadership on both sides. 
There are concessions which each 
must make to the other. 

As long as industrial warfare 
persists, it is futile to argue over 
which side is guilty of the more un- 
fair tactics. Nobody’s hands are 
clean in such a war. 


Some day, we are going to be 


sufficiently wise and humane to in- 
sist upon an end of industrial wars. 
We are going to insist on substi- 
tuting a rule of reason for the rule 
of force in settling controversies be- 
tween employer and employees, in 
which the public welfare is involved. 
We are going to insist that each 
side respect the rights of the other 
—and the rights of the public. We 
are going to insist that if they can- 
not agree upon the terms of con- 
tracts to govern their relations, 
they must permit impartial repre- 
sentatives of government tempo- 
rarily to fix the terms under which 
public needs shall be served. 

Some day, we are going to insist 
that obligations of contract shall 
be fulfilled by employers and em- 
ployees as a responsibility not only 
to each other but also to the public. 
May the united purpose of the 
American people speed the day 
when we establish contract as the 
necessary and enduring basis of in- 
dustrial relations. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 





““AMERICAN BUSINESS’’ 


System 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 





1. Opening Mail 


Thirty to forty letters can be opened 
simultaneously by rigging up a simple 
device such as that contrived recently by 
a busy mail clerk in Omaha, Nebraska. To 
save time in opening great batches of mail 
he discarded his paper knife and substi- 
tuted a wooden block covered with a 
sheet of medium-coarse sandpaper. 

A group of thirty to forty letters are 
held together and tapped on a level sur- 
face until the top edges are even after 
which they are held with the bottom edge 
resting on the desk while the sandpaper 
block is drawn across the top edge of 
the pile with a slightly sweeping motion 
several times. No damage is done to en- 
closures, and the Omaha clerk reports 
that with very little practice this makes a 
quick and easy method of opening large 
batches of mail. 


2. Adopt “No-Filing”’ 


Filing has been practically eliminated 
in the offices of Leo J. Meyberg and Com- 
pany, San Francisco, by the adoption of 
accumulative principles in a system of 
sorting. Work which formerly occupied 
the full time of one file clerk as a result 
of the new system takes only fifteen or 
twenty minutes each day. 

A principle which has been extensively 
applied on “no-posting” is applied here 
on filing. No filing is done at all during 
the month—the file clerk merely sorts 
into a “SorterGraf” each day. This was 
made large enough to allow the volume 
of each day’s filing to collect day after 
day for an entire month. At the end of 
the month the entire contents of the 
SorterGraf is bulk filed. Each month is 
filed separately, without interweaving 
back into older volumes. 

In this manner “lookup” has _ been 
greatly simplified, for the reason that at 
least 50 per cent of all lookups are in 
the current month and most of the re- 
mainder are in the next previous month. 
During the early part of the month, there- 
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fore, nearly all lookups will be in the 
current file drawer or drawers. Toward 
the end of the month, full half of the 
lookups will be in the sorter and most of 
the balance in the current set of file 
drawers. 

Another important angle which simpli- 
fies lookups is that with the installation of 
this sorting system of filing the various 
persons in the office know that within a 
few minutes after each batch of corre- 
spondence reaches the file clerk it will be 
instantly available. Thus it is no longer 
necessary to hold correspondence tempo- 
rarily in individual desks against possi- 
ble lookups. 


To assist in developing rural utility 
business the Penn Central Light and 
Power Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
has adopted the use of a sales coach. In 
it the company displays two refrigerators, 
two standard-sized ranges and one 30- 
gallon water heater. Since the company 
does not deal in small electrical devices or 
radios, display and shelf space is made 
available at each stop for the cooperative 


display of small appliances and radios by 
some local dealer. 

The company has found the sales coach 
a most effective method of providing the 
opening sales punch through the curiosity 
it creates in the various small towns and 
villages it visits, according to R. M. 
Phelps, of the Penn Central company. 

The salesman in charge of the coach, 
after closing thirty-eight major appliance 
sales in a poverty-stricken coal town in 
the territory, said: “For eighteen years I 
have been knocking on doors asking to 
get in. Now they knock on mine and 
say, ‘Please, may I come in and look 
around?’” 


4. Bad-Debt Losses 


A comparison of bad-debt losses by 
various kinds of business is shown in this 
chart based on the retail credit survey of 
1935 made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Here, department 
stores are shown to have less bad-debt 
loss in 1935 than any other of the thirteen 
kinds of retail stores listed, with the ex- 
ception of women’s specialty stores, the 
figure of which was identical with that 
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SALES AUDITING 


Its information and service increase 
sales and NET PROFITS! 





Any company operating 
salesmen in set territories is 
likely to find it surprisingly 
profitable to have a Sales 
Audit made of each sales- 
man’s results against actual 
unprejudiced possibilities. 
Our long and broad ex- 
perience in auditing sales 
results against territorial 
buying power can very of- 
ten be of real help to the 
Sales Manager who wants 
definite and unprejudiced 
facts to assist him in his 
sales control methods. 


Our territorial set-ups, in 
addition to allocating area 
and buying power, often 
include quota figures by 
outlets, accounts or prod- 
ucts—and, of course, pos- 
sibilities by volume for ad- 
ditional cities and towns to 
be opened up. 


Sales Auditing Service is 
planned to: 


1. Give you accurately the 
amount of business you should 
EXPECT and GET from each 
salesman’s territory by towns 
and by principal accounts. 


2. Give you accurately the actual 
PROFIT-VALUE of each sales- 
man. 


3. Determine for you exactly 
what each salesman should be 
paid in ratio to productivity. 


4. Help you decide which sales- 
men should be developed, pro- 
moted or dismissed. 


5. Show unmistakably what terri- 
tories need changes in size or 
in boundary lines—and ex- 
actly why. 


Sales auditing is our business— 
we have been doing it success- 
fully for many years. Its cost is 
reasonable; its findings neces- 
sary for the more profitable op- 
eration of most sales organiza- 
tions. 

We charge only for the actual 
work you engage us to do—and 
we accept no assignment unless 
we are SURE we can do a profit- 
able job for our client. 


Write to us. Submit your prob- 
lem—Consultation free. 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, INC. 
4662 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Bad-Debt Losses on Open-Credit and Instaliment- 
Credit Sales, by Hind of 


Store, 1935 and 1934 





Per Cent of Bad Debts to Credit Sales 





Open-Credit Installment-Credit 





Kinp or Store 


Number 
of 
Stores 


Number 
1935 | 1934 of 1935 
Stores 





Department slat Sacha tive 135 
oe re 107 
Heating and plumbing Mey te 31 
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Automobile 
Household appliance. .. . 


Furniture........ eee 35 


Auto tires and accessories........ 


Men’s clothing 

Coal, fuel oil, and wood 
Lumber and building material 1 
Hardware 
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of department stores. The largest aver- 
age loss was reported by hardware stores. 
Without exception, the chart shows that 
the bad-debt losses for each kind of store, 
and regardless of whether accounts were 
handled on an open-credit or installment- 
credit plan, were less in 1935 than in 1934. 


5. Plant Credit Unions 


Attributed to four plant credit unions, 
a 59 per cent increase in employee sav- 
ings is reported for 1936 by the American 
Rolling Mill Company. With a member- 
ship of 58.5 per cent of all eligible em- 
ployees, the value of shares bought during 
1936 totaled $498,833, as compared with 
$312,360 in 1935. The volume of business 
transacted by Armco employees amounted 
to $1,500,784 for the year. 

The credit unions, which are operated 
and controlled solely by the employees 
themselves, were instituted by the com- 
pany in 1932 to enable Armco workers to 
obtain small loans at reasonable interest 
rates, and to make small profitable invest- 
ments. There are credit unions at Armco 
plants at Middletown and Zanesville, 
Ohio; Ashland, Kentucky; and Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 


6. Payroll Recording 


One solution to the payroll recording 
problem consists of a fabricoid ‘cover, 
about the size of a magazine, which con- 
tains all records necessary to correctly 
report and substantiate the reports as 
required by the Old Age Benefit Act and 
the various state Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts. The cover contains a master 
control ledger card for total payroll, a 
ledger card for each employee, payroll 
journals and the required employee’s 
earnings statement. Earnings statements 
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are obtained as a distinct by-product of 
the writing of the payroll journal. 

All records are made and kept in the 
cover which can be locked in a drawer or 
filed in a safe. For government auditing 
purposes everything required is contained 
in the one holder. 

Another payroll system, offered as a 
stock item by the Shelby Salesbook Com- 
pany, the same company which devised 
the above-described plan, is a 4 by 6-inch 
book consisting of fifty-five triplicate sets. 
One book is used each year for each em- 
ployee, the front cover being printed so 
that one side may be used for a personnel 
record and the other as a ledger card 
showing the complete year’s record. A 
triplicate set is made out for each em- 
ployee, each pay period. One copy is given 
the employee as his earnings statement, 
one copy serves as a cash voucher and 
one copy remains in the book as a post- 
ing medium to the yearly record carried 
on the inside of the front cover. 


7. Cards Bring Checks 


A card, explaining formally the terms 
under which the company operates, is used 
by the Standard Register Company in 
dealing with firms which have erred in 
subtracting the discount from checks sent 
in payment of goods. 

The following information is printed on 
the card: 

OUR TERMS 
The terms of sale under which we 
operate are 

30 DAYS NET 

We will appreciate your assistance 

in helping us comply with these terms 

by marking your records accordingly. 

We regretfully return the attached 

remittance as we are unable to allow 

the deduction of $..... 
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Please forward corrected check. The 

Standard Register Company. 

Space is provided for filling in the date, 
and also for any additional comments re- 
quired for a specific case. 

Prior to the adoption of the use of the 
card Standard Register either held the 
check and wrote the customer explaining 
its deficiency, or returned the check with 
a letter, asking for a new check made out 
with the correct amount. They report 
that the formal printed card brings cor- 
rected checks more promptly than indi- 
vidual letters and in addition makes pos- 
sible a considerable saving of stenog- 
raphers’ time. 


8. Protected Workers 


Wage earners now protected by unem- 
ployment compensation in_ thirty-six 
states total 17,943,000. States having un- 
employment compensation laws doubled 
during December, 1936, fifteen laws being 
passed between December 16 and 31. 
Thirteen states have not enacted unem- 
ployment compensation laws. They are: 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. The industrial 
states of Delaware, Missouri and Illinois 
account for about three-fifths of the work- 
ers not yet covered. Should the legisla- 
tures of these states adopt such meas- 
ures, the coverage would be more than 90 
per cent of the potential total. 

Under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act employers of eight or more 
persons are subject to a federal tax be- 
ginning in 1936, but may deduct from it, 
up to 90 per cent of its amount, what they 
contribute under an approved state un- 
employment compensation law. 

Since most of the states adopted their 
laws late in 1936, they have not yet had 
time to complete their collection of initial 
contributions and have not, therefore, 
made substantial deposits in the unem- 
ployment trust fund in the United States 
treasury. Thus far deposits totaling 
$66,000,000 have been made, representing 
contributions from nine states and the 
District of Columbia. 

A comparison of the major provisions 
of the thirty-six laws indicates certain 
common trends and also emphasizes the 
wide latitude allowed the states, under 
the Social Security Act, in designing un- 
employment compensation systems to 
satisfy their special needs. 

Wisconsin is the only state with a 
straight employer-reserve account. Indi- 
ana and Kentucky combine features of 
both the employer-reserve and the pooled- 
fund accounts, and in Vermont the em- 
ployer may, if he wishes, elect to set up a 
separate reserve. 

The fact that thirty-two states have 
adopted a straight pooled fund indicates 
a definite preference for this type of pro- 
vision in which all contributions go into 
a single state fund and from which bene- 
fits are paid to all eligible employees irre- 
spective of their former employers. 

A definite trend toward laws requiring 
contributions from employers only also 
appears. 
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WHAT WILL THIS ORDER 


Cost? 


An order from a new customer 
will cost from $20 to many hun- 
dreds of dollars. Succeeding 
orders cost much less. Many sales 
managers have pushed the sales 
curve up, while keeping selling 
cost down, by simply cultivating 
the customers already on the 
books. It has been accomplished 
by constant, personal contact— 
by mail. Even this was somewhat 
costly and difficult before the in- 
troduction of Robotyper. With this 


ingenious, new, office machine, 





BUSINESS LETTERS are 
most effective when 
INDIVIDUALLY TYPED 











the production of individually 
typed letters has become easy 
and the cost comparable with 
that of form letters. Your secre- 
tary can operate Robotyper while 
she is performing other duties. 
One operator controls as many as 
four machines—each machine 
turning out original letters three 
times as fast as your best secretary. 

Find out today how sales can 
be increased through the use of 
Robotyper—the robot secretary. 
Write today for complete details. 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3050 KOPPERS 8LDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPINIENT 





MOST of the new equipment described 
in these columns and other new products 
too—announcement of which will be de- 
layed until that time—will be on display 
when Chicago’s twenty-eighth National 
Business Show opens March 22 for a 
week in the Stevens Hotel exhibition hall. 

First staged as an annual event in 1905 
when even the typewriter was something 
of a curiosity, Chicago’s National Busi- 
ness Show was suspended after 1931 
because of the depression. Its resumption 
this year is expected to attract office 
managers throughout the Middle West, 
for all the up-to-the-minute improvements 
and developments in business machines, 
equipment and supplies, which intensive 
field and laboratory research have evolved 
since the show was last held six years 
ago, will be displayed. 

Lower purchase prices, greatly re- 
duced costs of operation, increased effi- 
ciency, compactness, quiet and safety will 
feature the exhibits of the modern office 
machinery, according to Frank E. Tupper, 
president of the Business Show. 





New Cylinder Shaver 


CYLINDERS used with dictating instru- 
ments now may be shaved with complete 
safety and uniformity, and almost auto- 
matically, with a new shaving machine. 
This new shaver introduces several new 
features such as a switch which automati- 
cally starts and stops the machine but can 
be operated manually whenever desired; a 
self-adjusting, floating feed nut which 
provides the smooth even feed necessary 
for a uniform and smooth shaving; a 
special rail of extreme hardness built into 
the frame which insures perfect align- 
ment of the shaver carriage; and safety 
guards on all moving parts. 

Primary and secondary cuts are quick- 
ly and easily operated with the automatic 
knife set, which feature has been retained 
from previous models. Automatic release 
of the shaving knife as well as ejection 
of the cylinder is accomplished by merely 
opening the end gate. 

With a 70 per cent increased capacity 
over previous models, the chip drawer of 
this new Dictaphone shaving machine is 
now located conveniently in the front of 


Tuts stenographer receives her instructions over the Philco-Phone, remote 
station of which is on her desk 
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the cabinet. A storage drawer directly 
beneath it accommodates fifteen cylinders 
and can be used as a handy receptacle 
during the shaving operation. 


Inter-Office Communication | 


A WELL-KNOWN maker of radios has 
entered the office equipment field with an | 
instrument with which it is claimed two- ( 
way inter-office communication can be 
achieved at a low cost, both as to installa- 
tion and upkeep. Called Philco-Phone and 
introduced to the trade by the Philco 
Radio and Television Corporation, this ' 
instrument is built to serve from one to 
four remote stations connected with the t 
master control unit. It will operate suc- 
cessfully over a distance of a quarter of I 
a mile. | 

While the system draws its energy from I 
either an A. C. or D. C. electric socket or R 
outlet, the voice transmission is confined I 
to the wires of the system itself, thereby f 
assuring privacy. A simple wiring con- 
nection between various stations and the 
master control unit is the only installa- f 
tion necessary, and this may be accom- 
plished within a few minutes even by an T 
inexperienced person. il 

The system is a simplified voice trans- r 
mitter and amplifier. Both master control \ 
and remote units are sufficiently small to il 
set on a desk. A signal light indicates p 
when the Philco-Phone is in operation. ir 
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A COLLECTION of luminous letter blocks flash on in rotation to spell out 
message, announcement, or advertisement. The user builds his own message 


FOR use in small interior advertising dis- 
plays—or as an illumined bulletin board 
for making announcements to large 
groups such as those in factories, offices, 
schools, department stores, etc.—a collec- 
tion of luminous letter blocks called 
“Spell-O-Light” has been introduced in 
this country. 

It’s said to be a transplanted idea— 
originated in Europe a short while ago. 
The letter blocks flash on in rotation to 
spell out any message letter by letter, by 
syllables, words or phrases. The user 
builds his own message by means of in- 
dividual metal box units. Each box takes 
a translucent letter available in several 
colors, which slips into the front frame. 
Each box is a complete one-letter sign, 
capable of turning on and off its 10-watt 
bulb at any speed and in any sequence 
with relation to other letters. As many 
boxes are used as are required for letters 
and spaces in the message. The boxes are 
merely pushed together for mechanical 
and electrical coupling. The sequence and 
timing are regulated by adjustment knobs 
in each box. Switches serve to combine 
boxes and letters for syllable, word or 
phrase spelling. The last letter takes a 
master unit which extinguishes all letters 
so the cycle can start over again. The 
Heinemann Electric Company is manu- 
facturing and offering this new idea. 


Automatic Penfiller 


THE danger of dripping fountain pens, 
ink-stained fingers, and messy blotters or 
rags is done away with to a great extent 
with a new penfiller. This device is an 
inkwell especially designed for the pur- 
pose of filling fountain pens. The pen is 
inserted in the opening, pushed down, and 
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the inkwell does the filling job without 
the necessity of operating the filling de- 
vice in the pen itself. The new penfiller 
may be used for automatically filling 
either sac or vacuum-type fountain pens. 

In addition to filling the pen, the ink- 
well, made by the Terry Penfiller Com- 
pany, flushes the pen before each filling 
operation, thus keeping it clean and in 
good condition for satisfactory writing. 
The Terry penfiller is spill-proof, seals the 
ink against dirt and dust, and prevents 
evaporation. It serves, too, as a well for 
ordinary dip pens. An ornamental addi- 
tion to any desk, it comes in ivory, jade 
green, Indian red, mahogany, walnut and 
black. 











MY PAL Today's Most 
» « « Popular Ad- 

vertising Sales Case Adapts Itself 

Perfectly to Every Line. 





Ask for Catalog of Stes Ideas 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
ases for 35 Years 











SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 





IT’S FREE 


112 PACES 
9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


TO-DAY 











WwW: S % =e) ere), Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9th. STREET 
NEW YORK 








Can You Sell Executives ? 


If so you may be selected as territorial 
representative for an internationally 
known firm in management research 
field. Sell a monthly service of business 
ideas to top executives. Customers 
everywhere; leads furnished. Perma- 
nent connection with advancement op- 
portunities. Write Box 112, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 























HOW MUCH 
WILL A 
DUR-O-LITE 


YOUR 
TRADE-MARK 


HERE MODERN 


ZEPHYR 
STYLED 


PEARL 
BARRELS 


GOLD OR 
CHROME TRIM 


The COST of per- 
petually maintain- 
ing friendly contact 

with any customer 
is only the price of a 
Dur-O-Lite — (surpris- 
ingly low). To reckon 
the amount of money a 
Dur-O-Lite EARNS is easy. 


Many important decisions are 
influenced .. valuable accounts 
obtained . . priceless friendships 


formed . . just by the gift of a 
Dur-0O-Lite. 


One of these exquisite writing in- 
struments in the right spot is often 
worth more to you than the cost of 
many hundred. 


A Dur-O-Lite never fails to capture 
the favorable attention of an elu- 
sive prospect. 


£ 7 ued , Write today 


* oncompany 
letterhead for a FREE sample and 
information. No obligation. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
On the ed Chicago 












Stock Handling 


THE problem of storing and handling 
stock in a minimum of floor space is 
solved with the new Tray-N-Rack equip- 
ment. Designed especially for the print- 
ing industry, the Tray-N-Rack eliminates 
all inefficient storing of stock on floors, 
tables, boxes, cartons, etc., and does away 
with almost all contact with the actual 
paper stock. Now stock is stacked on 
trays which are hung on racks, thus trays 
are handled rather than the stock itself. 
The conveyor on which the trays are hung 
may be moved from one place to another 
with ease. 

This new equipment, introduced by the 
Turner Type Founders Company, makes 
it possible to eliminate crowding and as 
a result, increases plant efficiency. The 
Tray-N-Rack makes it possible for every 
plant to be entirely spic and span and 
orderly at all times. 


WASTED illumination and glare caused 
by light splashing on the wall are mini- 
mized by a new stock wall bracket, espe- 
cially designed for use in small private 


offices, foyers and halls. A shell-shaped 
bowl with a projection of 13% inches 
and using a 500- or 300-watt lamp, 
smoothly distributes illumination over the 
wall and ceiling. A silver-mirrored sur- 
face of X-ray reflectors lines the inside of 
the bowl, increasing the intensity from the 
light source. Curtis Lighting, Inc., has 
named this new fixture “Urna.” 


FOR the desk that is too small or too 
crowded to accommodate the pedestal 
type of lamp, a manufacturer specializ- 
ing in office desk lamps has added to his 
line a swinging lamp which clamps to 
the wall back of the desk. Such a lamp 
can be pulled over the desk when artificial 
lighting is necessary, and pushed back out 
of the way when not in use. Finished in 
statuary bronze of gunmetal with silver- 
plated trim, this lamp has the same triple 
glass Celestialite luminaire which affords 





a day-like light over the entire desk, which 
features other lamps made by the same 
company. This lamp brings the White 
Knight line, made by Greist Manufactur 
ing Company, to a total of six models in 
cluding the floor or chair-side lamp for 
reception room or large executive office. 


AN INKED typewriter ribbon which is 
lint-free and will not fill type characters, 
has been announced as a result of twé 
years of experiments in laboratory an 
commercial offices. The new ribbon, calle 
“Cello-Cilk” is made from celluloss 
threads which run, unbroken and withou 
twist, for the entire length of the ribbon 
Cello-Cilk is said by its manufacturers 
the Remtico Supplies division of Ren 
ington-Rand, to be non-absorbent, thu 
holding the ink in suspension in thousand 
of tiny “reservoirs” which under the ac 
tion of typebars yield just enough ink fo1 
a perfect impression. This new ribbon i 
said to be 50 per cent more durable tha 
other ribbons, giving twice as many cleai 
impressions and maintaining a dark-blact 
impression. 
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GreenBrieR Hotet, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 





Resort Improvements 


Several modern innovations have been 
introduced at the Greenbrier Hotel and 
Cottages, resort at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virgina, according to 
Loren R. Johnston, general manager. An 
up-to-date air-conditioning system has 
been installed in the auditorium; a new 
bottling plant, where all six varieties of 
waters found at White Sulphur will be 
bottled with the latest equipment, has 
been installed; five tennis courts of the 
fast-drying variety have been rebuilt, 
and two outdoor badminton courts are in 
the process of construction. 


Coronation 


Many business persons plan vacations 
in May this year in order to attend an 
event which rarely occurs oftener than 
once in a generation—the Coronation of 
a King of England. A number of ships 
and escorted tours to London for the 
Coronation of George VI, May 12, are 
already completely booked. Special Coro- 
nation trips last from three weeks to as 
long as the visitor cares to remain in 
Europe, with prices ranging from ap- 
proximately $300 for an all-expense tour 
of three weeks, and up. 

Because desirable hotel rooms are at 
a premium, Raymond-Whitcomb has 
chartered the new flagship of the Orient 
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Line, the S. S. Orion, to serve as a 
floating hotel in the Port of London. 
Passengers may embark at Southampton 
on May 10 or at the Port of London on 
May ll. 


Near Centennial 


THE Railway Express Agency, Inc., cele- 
brates its birthday this month. Thursday, 
March 4, marks the ninety-eighth anni- 
versary of the founding of the organiza- 
tion which has since become known as the 
Railway Express Agency, according to 
K. N. Merritt, general sales manager of 
the organization. 


Rotary Convention 


ROTARIANS by the hundreds will sail 
across the Atlantic this summer in time 
to reach Nice for the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of Rotary International which 
will be held at this world-famed capital 
of the French Riviera, June 6 to 11. 
Special rates are available to Rotarians 
planning to attend the convention. These 
rates are available to ail Rotarians who 
were members of Rotary clubs on October 
29, 1935, the date on which Rotary Inter- 
national signed contracts with the steam- 
ship companies, their wives and dependent 
children. Since that time several increases 
in price have been announced, so that 
Rotarians have an unusual opportunity to 








CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay . 

Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 





Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center... Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 
111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 











MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 


In CLEVELAND it's 


e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 
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~ You want to be within walking 
distance of all Downtown Saint 
Louis activities? Then Hotel 
Mayfair is the answer. It’s the 
answer, too, if you’re looking for 
fine food and drink, comfortable 















A view from an 
upper floor window 
at the Mayfair 











accommodations and courteous 
service at very reasonable rates. 
Over 50% of all rooms rent for 
$3.50 or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. With private bath, radio 
and other wanted refinements. 









[ .. EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
QIP saint Louis 





HOTEL LENNOX —Only One Block Over — Same Management 




















These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 

File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 

File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 

File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 
The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
@ special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° 


250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 

Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 — Sent on approval to 
Business Executives —C. O. D. to others 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















make a European trip economically. For 
the special rates Rotarians will have a 
choice of twelve ships with sailing dates 
from May 19 to May 29. 


Free European Tour 


A TRIP to Europe for two and front 
seats at King George VI Coronation are 
being offered through the medium of “The 
Coffee Club” national radio contest which 
began Friday, February 19. 

First prize, which is augmented by 
ninety-nine other awards, includes five 
days in London and two days in Paris 
with all travel, hotel and sight-seeing ex- 
penses paid. 

Winner and companion will sail from 
New York, May 4, aboard the Cunard 
White Star liner, S. S. Berengaria. The 
return voyage will be made on the S. S. 
Queen Mary, sailing from Cherbourg, 
France, May 19. 


Winter Travelers 


J. KINDELBERGER, well-known presi- 
dent of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
accompanied by Mrs. Kindelberger and 
J. A. Greenlee, vice president in charge 
of the company’s Chicago office, and Mrs. 
Greenlee, sailed February 6 from New 
York on the Panama Pacific liner, Penn- 
sylvania for a cruise to Havana, Panama, 
Mexico and California. 

Also sailing on the Pennsylvania were 
John Black, managing director for Mexico 
and Central America of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, accompanied by 
Beverly Letcher, general auditor of the 
same company; Daniel E. Pomeroy of 
Englewood, New Jersey, chairman of the 
finance committee of the American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company, and Mrs. 
Pomeroy; W. B. Riley of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Northern Finance Company, 
and Mrs. Riley; and Floyd Lewis of 
Syracuse, executive of the Whitman 
Chocolate Company and Mrs. Lewis. 

Reginald Fawcett, European manager 
of Servel, Inc., and Mrs. Fawcett sailed 
Wednesday night, February 17, on the 
United States liner, President Roosevelt, 
scheduled for Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and 
Hamburg. 


Bermuda Trips 


TWO double trips to Bermuda will be 
awarded the lucky winners of a prize con- 
test being conducted among dealers by 
Zonite Products Corporation. Each dealer 
has been given two Zonite “Lucky Hi- 
Spot” displays. All that is required of the 
dealer to compete is that he keep his dis- 
plays up. On the back of each display is 
a number. On May 1 and again on July 1 
duplicates of these numbers will be placed 
in a box and the numbers drawn “out of 
the hat.” First prize of each drawing will 
be a 13-day trip to Bermuda for the 
winner and his chosen companion with all 
expenses paid. Winners will travel on the 
famous Furness Line Monarch of Ber- 
muda, or her sister ship, Queen of Ber- 
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muda. While in Bermuda they will be 

entertained at the St. George Hotel. In 

addition to the two first prizes, Zonite 

will award 2,002 cash prizes. ONLY 3 00 
er DARTNELL GOLD MEDAL 
THE Advertising Federation of America, 

t along with its affiliate groups, plans to 

e€ participate in the gathering of the Con- LETTER FOLDERS 

e tinental Advertising Association of 

h Europe which will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Paris, July 5 to 10. While in Paris LEFT FOR DISTRIBUTION 

y advertising men from the United States 

€ will have an opportunity to attend the ss , ee 

s Paris International Exposition which will Eighteen Prize Winning Letters 

e be held from May until November. Itiner- : 
ary, dates, and cost of a sponsored tour Selected From Over 4000 Entries 

n for advertising men wishing to attend the 

: Paris convention will be announced later. A complete sell-out of Frailey’s Letter Bulletins for January 

. . and February made it impossible to make a general offer on 

: Trade Trip to Mexico ith Frailey’ ; 

Zs p the special folder with Frailey’s Letter Bulletins, until now. 
Bag m om cage a The extra demand for this service is partly due to the fact 
ain Texas, the Dallas Chamber of that we are including a folder of 18 Gold Medal Letters 
Commerce is sponsoring a “Good Neigh- with the initial service sent to new subscribers. These are 

i- bers” special train which will leave Dallas the winning letters in a world-wide contest. 

bs for Mexico City the night of March 6. 

_ That citizens of Dallas find it difficult The folder includes examples of letters that: 

d to resist the allure of Mexico in the spring 

re is attested by the rapidity with which @ BRING BACK LOST CUSTOMERS 

S. reservations for this special were filled. @ CASH IN ON BUSINESS FRIENDSHIPS 

w The special will return to Dallas March w START NEW SALESMEN ‘ON THE RIGHT TRACK 

n- 18. Visitors in the meantime will have 

a, spent six nights in Mexico City and made @ MAKE EMOTIONAL APPEALS PAY 
numerous sightseeing trips. @ KEEP SALES IDEAS IN COLLECTIONS 

re A de luxe 24-day overland cruise to w REVIVE INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 

°0 Mexico in a private car of the Illinois 

Vil Central System will leave Chicago, March 

ny 20. Travelers in this special will see New FRAILEY’'S LETTER BULLETINS 

he Orleans and San Antonio, Texas, en route 

- pl gype pe — mac ger se will help you cut correspondence costs, increase sales, and 

e ’ , ‘ ; i : 

“ Bi fam, ‘Seu, ond Memphis on thie build good-will. Over 1000 companies are using thismonthly 

.. return to Chicago. Dartnell Service as a source of ideas for better letters and as 

si- a program for improving correspondence methods. 

Ys 

of Travel Books SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you without charge a 

an BARBADOS: THE ENCHANTING folder of 18 Gold Medal Letters for 1937, and the service 
ISLE. By Raymond Savage. Illustrated. on approval fora month. Ifyou like it and wish to continue, 

er A visitor writes of the island of Barbados d . i f 3.00, th he oaks 

ed as unsophisticated and charming, praising pass our memorandum invoice for $3.00, the monthly sub- 

he its value as a health resort, leisurely in scription price. Otherwise, return the material for credit, 

Ut, its life but bracing in its semitropical keeping the Gold Medal ‘Letters folder for the courtesy 

nd climate, yet directing the reader’s atten- 5 civing: us en canctteniie to che os & , 
tion, too, to the island’s attractions in the Gs giving pportunity snow y' © service. 
way of sport. Lippincott, $1.25. PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
MEXICO AROUND ME. By Max Miller. 

A memorable book by the author of “I 

be Cover the Waterfront.” Miller is inter- T H E D A R T N E L L CO R PO R AT | O N 

n- ested in the Mexican people and has 4660 Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 

by crowded his pages with the pageantry of 

ler life in Mexico. Reynal and Hitchcock. 

li- $2.50. SCS EBT BE TS SSCS SS SSS SSS SSS CSS SSSR eee eee eee 

he T You may send us FRAILEY’S LETTER BULLETINS, including the folder of Gold 
THE TRAILER HOME. By Blackburn 

is- Sine. With diatches end whotemeshe Medal Letters, as checked below. If upon examination of current service release 

is H: ge ‘lered” (th P i ed Pp > we decide it is not suited to our needs, we will return the material, and you are to 

1 aving “teelieres” (the word & Stuns cancel the charge. Otherwise you are to continue sending and bill us as follows: 

own) more than 150,000 miles over a es pial ; = 

ed period of years and in all parts of this C) $3.00 monthly (} $16.50 semiannually (} $30.00 annually 

of country, Sims writes of the romance and Ph gc io ab rn eneceige pny den eecewiaen OS ae me 

vill realism of life lived in a trailer. Long- 

the mans, Green and Company, $1.50. Address....... - fT et ee eee Mise riarscadl veloute 

= THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND. ME sata cts whiteet ee tek I aisinicok nye Line of Business............. 

oe By Clive Rouse. A historical and descrip- (All Invoices Rendered to the Company Unless Otherwise Instructed) 

wall tive account. Scribner’s, $3.00. 
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Chairs—Posture 


Expense Books 








STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


& 
Sold 
through 






office 


equip- 
ment 


No. 825 


The Sturgis line is 
complete with a 
model for every 
need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 


dealers 
* 





Sales Promotion 


BOOST BUSINESS with KIDDIE BOOKS 
@ “Kiddie Books” turn children in- 
bed enthusiastic boosters and sales- 
men for your goods. They speak the 
child’s language, but get your mes- 
sage across to parents as well. Let 
us show you how “Kiddie Books” 
have helped others build sales. 
Write for folder, today. 
THE BINGHAM CO. @ PRINTERS 
1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SALES PROMOTION 











Engraved Stationery 


-»-- EXECUTIVES... 


Engraved executive stationery suitable for your 
personal and business correspondence. A cabinet 
of 250 letterheads and 250 envelopes engraved 
on Howard Bond “The Nation’s Business 





2 THE GOVERNMENT 


4 BAGGALE will allow the de- 

se : £% duction of travel- 
30 ing expenses on 
‘ Income and Pay- 
roll tax returns 
only upon presen- 
tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH'S 


‘Common Sense” 
EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 





Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Map Mounting 














Map Mounting 


IN ALL FORMS 
On muslin and plain moulding. 
On Spring Rollers. 
In Wall Cabinets. 
On Composition Board for map and 
tack systems. 
eatin tas Boards 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS—ATLASES 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Telephone: Longbeach 9200 

















Paper Clips 








Paper,” including a steel die, which b 

your property. Special for a limited time only 

$10.50 complete. Samples of engraved execu- 

tive stationery sent upon request. Please use 

your letterhead when writing. 

@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. @ 
203 Fulton Street, New York City 


Stock Cuts 











CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 


today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 


















CLIP-ONS 


will keep 
your papers 
in order. 
Genuinely 
satisfactory 
paper clips. 

They fasten correspondence, enclosures, 
briefs, etc., neatly and securely. Cannct slip 


off or pick up other papers. Inexpensive. 
Get them from your stationer or 


request free samples and prices. 


CLIP-ON CORPORATION 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 





Mailing Lists 





Automatic Letter Service 











ATTENTION!! 
MAIL ORDER DEALERS: 


Why use our GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED MAILING LISTS to sell 
your goods. Send 25c for 100 trial names. 
ROSA LEE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 











70 















Genuine 


TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


Mail Adverti 
TANKI ai ws 


Send for Free Booklet—“‘Brass Knuckles” 
$17 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic1290 












BUSINESS 
TIPS 





Noise and Health 


THE detrimental effect on nerves, diges- 
tion and general health of an excess of 
noise such as is to be found in the gen- 
eral din of fast-moving city life, is the 
theme of a booklet called “Noise.” Con- 
tributors to this interesting treatise which 
was published by the Celotex Corporation 
include: Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, health 
editor, Chicago Evening American; Don- 
ald A. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D., author of 
“Increasing Personal Efficiency”; and 
Harry Arthur Hopf, M.C.S., M.B.A., 
managing partner, Hopf, Kent, Willard 
and Company, management engineers. 

How the general efficiency of workers 
can be enhanced through the elimination 
of unnecessary street clatter and the cut- 
ting down of office and factory noise, is 
described by the several authorities 
quoted in this helpful booklet, copies of 
which are available on request. 


America Likes Cans 


BEER drinkers the country over have 
been surveyed in order to ascertain 
whether they desire beer makers to can 
or not to can. The results of this survey 
conducted by American Can Company 
have been published in an amusingly 
illustrated booklet titled, “Will You 
Love Me in December As You Do in 
May?”—the title taken from the old 
popular song written by one-time song 
writer and later good-time New York 
Mayor Jimmy Walker. Result of the sur- 
vey: Mr. and Mrs. America, the Supreme 
Court of package preference, liked can- 
ned beer in May; liked it a little better 
in December; and by now canned beer is 
probably occupying even a larger place 
in their hearts and in their ice-boxes. 
Those readers interested in the actual sta- 
tistics, or in seeing an extraordinarily in- 
teresting, clever, and attractive method of 
displaying the results of a survey, might 
write American Can Company for a copy 
of the booklet. 


Problems of Lighting 


PRACTICAL solutions to common in- 
dustrial lighting problems are described 
in a booklet issued by the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and called, 
“A Manual of Factory Lighting Prac- 
tice.” 

Such ordinary lighting difficulties as 
securing uniform illumination on _ the 
working surfaces of an entire interior; 
the reduction of harsh, dark shadows as 
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well as direct or reflected glare; over- 
head obstructions which interfere with 
light; and the need for stronger light 
over certain restricted areas than is neces- 
sary over the entire area are a few ex- 
amples of problems which are first de- 
scribed and then solved in this book. Any 
office manager or factory supervisor who 
reads this book, available on request to 
the editor, will find a world of construc- 
tive lighting information. 


A BOOKLET designed as a practical aid 
in measuring store expense has been pub- 
lished for merchants by the National Cash 
Register Company. It is called “Expense,” 
and contains a number of helpful charts 
on various kinds of retailing business 
which show approximately what percent- 
age should be paid for rent, utilities, 
labor, repairs, equipment, advertising, 
etc. The book includes thirty-three 
charts, twenty-nine of which refer to spe- 
cial retail businesses, and four to whole- 
sale businesses. In addition, there is a 
valuable table by reference to which any 
retailer can determine how much a sales- 
person should sell. The figure reached is 
determined by the salesperson’s salary, the 
amount of business done by the store and 
the selling cost for the particular store 
in question. 

And while we are on the subject of 
retailing, let us again remind you of the 
booklet, “Better Retailing,” published 
some time ago by the same company. This 
booklet is now in its ninth edition and is 
undoubtedly one of the best books on the 
subject of retailing ever written. Both 
booklets are available free to those inter- 
ested in the subjects discussed. 


COMPLETE with maps, charts and com- 
parative figures, an interesting market 
study of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and its 
surrounding territory has been issued in 
magazine-size booklet form by the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce. It is called, 
“Bridgeport, One of the Major Markets 
of America.” 

Step by step, this effectively designed, 
modern-looking publication sets forth 
the facts. Such subjects as the wealth of 
the area, its buying power, transportation 
facilities, climate, and population are 
presented clearly and concisely. 

Here is a booklet in which important 
information is cleverly spotlighted. No 
reader need dig for the facts about Con- 
_ necticut if he refers to this book. Copies 
are available upon request. 


FOR the many executives who wrote us 
last summer asking for information on 
quick-installation room coolers, all of the 
answers are wrapped up in one package 
in the form of a descriptive booklet just 
published by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Copies may be 
secured by writing the editor. 
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Envelopes 


Index Tabs 





SENDING 
INTER-OFFICE 
MAIL 


The Old Way A bulging en- 

; velope crammed 
with papers al- 
most to the burst- 


ing point. 








Our No. 1210 
Flat Mailing En- 
velope for mail- 
ing papers flat. 








Write Us for Samples and Prices 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


Hartford e St. Paul e Cleveland 








Filing Systems 





RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


\ 






ke X 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
330 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





MODERNIZE your card filing 


systems and business data with 


FINDEX 


A filing system that automatically, mechani- 
cally and quickly classifies, analyzes, selects, 
sorts all kinds of business facts and records. 
It almost thinks, and never makes a mistake. 
Used for sales, collection, personnel, cus- 
tomer, membership, patents, research, sta- 
tistical and other records. 
WRITE today and find out how Findex 
wil save time and money for you 


FINDEX SYSTEMS INC. 
244 E. Erie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 








CINCH to CLINCH 








Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Heavy nickel. At 
your stationers. Write for folder, 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line.” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 











Labels 








of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 


LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA., PA, 














Office Adhesives 





SPEEDY 


BEST-TEST PAPER CEMENT 


4 oz. Brush-In-Cap Can 25¢ — at your 
dealer—or sent prepaid from Trenton 
upon receipt of price (U. S. A. only). 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
/ 
Trenton, N. J 








Steel Signals 





at) Oapaee 








ite Pa 


Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


i ( 6 





38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





























ANNOUNCING... 


THE ALMANAC OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


The book the business world has long 
needed! The Almanac is the most 
complete and authoritative reference book 
on office machines in existence, and is the 
only one of its kind on the market! 

IT PAYS FOR ITSELF OVER AND OVER 
It doubles the value of every piece of office 
equipment by explaining and illustrating 
how to care for and operate typewriters, 
dictating machines, duplicators, adding and 
calculating machines, addressing machines, 
bookkeeping machines, etc., more efficiently 
and get new uses from them! Doubles the 
efficiency of office workers! The Almanac is 
profusely illustrated, and bound in water- 
proof cloth—gold embossed, and reinforced 
for durability. 384 pages of real, usable 
facts and business helps! Fully indexed! 


' The Almanac is a working 
Page tool that every office needs! | Only 
$2.50 


dine It must be seen to be 
appreciated. Sendfor | post- 
6x9 | your trial copy now! | paid 


THE ALMANAC OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


540 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 10, CHICAGO 


LEARN By MAIL How To 
Men and women, young and old, in 
city, town or country, may now learn how to 
establish and operate a mail-order business of 
their own, starting anywhere, on small capital, 
and building up from profits in the world’s 
most fascinating business activity. Our ex- 
haustive instruction course of 24 big illustrat- 
ed lessons gives the real fundamentals of mail 
selling, tells how fortunes have been made 
from very small beginnings, and how YOU may start 
and develop an original mail-order enterprise of your 
own by following tried and proved plans and proced- 
ures. Mail-order more popular lay than ever be- 
fore! Why not see what this grand industry offers 
YOU by writing at once for free, illustrated brochure 
describing our intensely interesting and practical 
course in ‘‘Modern Mail Merchandising?”” Address: 
MAIL ENTERPRISES, INC., 331 Ninth-Chest>r 
Building, Cleveiand, Ohio. 


















New... Full of Meat! 
“IDEAS FOR 


LETTER WRITERS” 
By Guv W. B 


$2.00 


RIEGER’S, Inc 











WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 70-71]. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 





























BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HAND- 
BOOK. Edited by Stanley M. Brown. 
Here are 1,281 pages, packed tight with 
answers to the thousand and one questions 
which come up so frequently in business, 
but which are so difficult to answer when 
the information must be sought from usual 
reference sources. 

Here in one volume is a vast amount of 
information on a variety of matters in- 
cluding the preparation of direct-mail, 
collection laws and procedures, and re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities of directors. 
It gives those laws relating to directors, 
stockholders, and officers as well as many 
tables on insurance and other financial 
matters. Such assorted subjects as meth- 
ods for keeping correct minutes of meet- 
ings, laws of partnerships, and preferred 
ways of dealing with embarrassed credits 
are discussed in detail. There is a splen- 
did chapter on budgetary control. This 
book seems destined to become a sort of 
office Bible. Prentice-Hall, $7.50. 


ROUTE SALES MANAGEMENT. By 
Fred De Armond and George N. Graf. 
This is an excellent book on the sales 
management of companies selling through 
local driver-salesmen, such as laundries, 
bakeries, bottled beverages, etc. Written 
by two former sales managers in this field 
it should be genuinely helpful to all execu- 
tives interested in this type of selling 
operation. 300 pages. Route Sales Publi- 
cations. $4.00. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION. By Charles M. 
Edwards, Jr. M. S., and William H. 
Howard, A. B. Both these men have 
had excellent experience, Mr. Edwards 
with Frederick Loeser and Company and 


Mr. Howard with Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Gimbel Brothers and R. H. 
Macy and Company. They have used their 
experience in turning out a book which, 
if we are any judge, should become the 
standard work on its subject. Complete, 
thorough, almost encyclopedic, yet inter- 
estingly written, with none of the dull- 
ness so frequently found in comprehen- 
sive books, it is in this writer’s estima- 
tion the best of all the many books on 
retail sales and advertising problems. Not 
content with an outstanding job of prepa- 
ration the authors have included the 
best index, bibliography and appendix 
we have encountered in any business book 
in our memory. We are recommending 
this book more highly than any other 
which has been reviewed in this depart- 
ment. Prentice-Hall. $5.50. 


IDEAS FOR LETTER WRITERS. By 
Guy W. Battles. A plastic-bound, letter- 
size book, multilithed from typewritten 
copy. Contains a considerable amount of 
practical information of value to every 
business man who uses letters and direct- 
mail as business-getting tools. Rieger’s, 
Inc. $2.00. 


MODERN MAIL MERCHANDISING. 
By Ernest F. Gardner. A four-volume, 
plastic-bound, paper-covered edition pro- 
duced by the mimeograph process from 
typewritten copy. A treatise on the vari- 
ous phases of selling by mail, including 
letter writing, planning, mailing, and 
production of direct-mail literature. Pre- 
sented in the form of a study course 
there are twenty-four lessons in the four 
volumes. Distributed by Mail Enterprises, 
Inc., for $12, which sum includes con- 
sultation service. 
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